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NEW BOOKS 


Of Interest to You, Teacher! 





For the High School 


Towne: Social Problems, $1.00 


(Concrete and practical rather than theoretical. A 
stimulating presentation of the problems of good citi- 
zenship.) 


*  Gehrs and James; One Hundred Exercises 


in Agriculture, $1.10 


(Slip-sheet style; blank paper for writing in results 
of experiments. Blank tables and score cards furnished; 
fully illustrated, serviceably bound; pedagogical, 


economical.) 


For the Grades 


A NEW HOMEMAKINC SERIES 


Kinne-Cooley; Food and Health, .65 
Clothing and Health, 65, 


(Designed for the elementary school outside the 
large city. The dominant thought of the series is to 
create an ideal of home making and to train boys and 
gitls in rural communities to work for this ideal.) 


O'Shea and Kellogg: Health Series 


Health Habits, ; ; ; 45 
Health and Cleanliness, 

The Body in Health, 

Making the Most of Life, 


Professional 


Starch: Educational Measurements, $1.25 
Hall-Quest: Supervised Study, $1.25 





The Macmillan Com pany 


CHICACO 


Prairie Avenue and Twenty-Fiith Street 











October 1, 1916. 
To Teachers: 


No greater service can be ren- 
dered to our young people than to 
teach them HOW TO STUDY 
EFFECTIVELY. 


Nothing will help you as a 
teacher more than to have your 
pupils acquire that power. 


The author of HOW TO 
STUDY EFFECTIVELY --Guy 
Montrose Whipple--is the head of 
the psychological laboratory in 
the School of Education of the 
University of Illinois. He is the 
scientific authority in the new 
science of mental tests. He has 
tested thoroughly the conditions 
and habits needed for study. His 
experiments have determined how 
to acquire these working habits. 


HOW TO STUDY EF- 
FECTIVELY is a handbook giv- 
ing specific rules for acquiring 
these habits of study. It is au- 
thoritative, simple, short and to 
the point. Send 50 cents for a 
copy by mail. Write us for 
prices in quantity. Every teacher, 
every high-school and college stu- 
dent needs this book. 


Cash orders received from over 200 Superinten- 
dents, and High School Principals the first week after 
publication. 


Very truly yours, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 


Bloomington, Illinois. 
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Did you know that you are bidden to a feast. Well, 
look up your Division Meeting program and find out 
about it! 


Let us keep our association enrollment above the 
15,000 mark. Why not make it 20,000? Everybody 
pull! 


A college education and two or three degrees are all 
good things; but they cannot take the place of energy, 
character, simplicity, sincerity and love in a teacher of 
children. 


Brother Corson of the Ohio Monthly says that ‘‘A 
physical bath, a mental hypodermic, and a spiritual 
massage will fix a fellow up just about right.’’ The asso- 
ciation meetings are good places to get some of these 
and a few other good things. 


When we quote in this paper short articles from 
other papers, or digests of longer articles, we do not 
thereby assert our full agreement with everything ex- 
pressed in those articles. We publish them to inform 
our subscribers what other people are thinking and say- 
ing about such questions and problems as we are dis- 
cussing and trying to solve here in I]linois. 


The Illinois State Teachers’ Association is trying to 
serve you. Will you let us? Will you help us to serve 
your neighbor teacher and get that neighbor to help us? 
Then go to your Division Meeting and take your 
neighbor. 


In defending our resolutions and promoting our 
legislative program, we are often asked questions that 
can be answered only by data contained in the Report of 
the Illinois Survey. Therefore, we shall publish from 
month to month parts of that report for the information 





of our members. We hope that all subscribers will file 
all the numbers of The Teacher for future reference. 
We shall often want to refer to the facts contained in 
the Survey Report. 


‘*No one liveth unto himself’’ is a motto that has 
appeared at the head of this paper since its first issue. 
Then let us live up to it by getting together and working 
together. Go to your association meeting, discuss the 
questions presented, vote, and then stand by the decision 
of the majority. 


Our state metropolis still persists in advertising its 
school ills in the metropolitan papers. Its latest convul- 
sion is caused by a charge preferred by the President of 
the Board of Education that ‘‘snobbery’’ is rampant in 
one of its largest and finest high schools. If the Chicago 
newspapers do not cease publishing so much ‘‘stuff’’ 
about their schools, we shall soon conclude that both the 
schools and the papers are all right except what’s the 
matter with them. 


A Leading Superintendent (notice the capitals) told 
us not long ago that he could not get anything out of 
The Illinois Teacher. Since several plain, hard-working, 
efficient superintendents and teachers are helping make 
The Teacher and say it helps them, we are worried about 
the mental machinery of the L. 8. Perchance his intel- 
lectual carburetor is flooded, or mayhap there is a short 
circuit in the magneto of his psychical ego or his think- 
erandum,—or whatever it is he has. 


For the teacher who does not read and study and 
play and does the same old thing in the same old way 
and will not discuss the educational problems of the day 
and just ‘‘holds his job’’ and gets along some way and 
feels as lonesome as a needle in the hay when he mingles 
with live teachers from day to day who are loyal mem- 
bers of the I. S. T. A. and do the reading circle work, 
let us pray. 











THE 


NEW HEALTH AND SAFETY LAW FOR 
ron A ILLINOIS. 


* The’ enforcement of the health and safety law is 
arousing much discussion and considerable opposition in 
some parts of the State. People who do not understand 
the benefits of this law are saying some harsh things 
about it, and some of them are going to the extreme of 
making it a political issue, and are opposing the mem- 
bers of the legislature who voted for it and are candidates 
for re-election. We are giving below a brief argument 
in support of this measure, which should be quoted by 
the friends of the law to those who do not understand it 
or are opposing it. 

This is a law providing that the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, with the advice of the State Board of 
Health, the State Architect, and the State Fire Marshal 
shall prepare for school directors and boards of educa- 
tion the minimum requirements for the heating, ventila- 
tion, lighting, seating, water supply, toilets, and safety 
against fire, which shall conserve the health and safety 
of the children attending the public schools. 

These requirements have been prepared, are fur- 
nished to school officers free of charge, and are grate- 
fully received and highly appreciated by most of them. 
The requirements are reasonable and right, if the health 
and safety of teachers and children are of equal import- 
ance with the health and safety of other people, or even 
with the health and safety of cattle. 

This law is consistent with several other laws en- 
acted and enforeed by the State. Illinois has a law to 
provide for health and safety of employees in factories 
and has a State officer to enforce it. Large amounts of 
money have been spent by Illinois in the last few years 
to preserve the health of cattle, sheep and hogs, and to 
prevent disease among them. 

If the school health and safety law is enforeed, it 
will increase the working efficiency of both teachers and 
pupils. Sufficient light, plenty of good fresh air, cont- 
fortable seats, an equable temperature of about 70 
degrees, and cheerful, pleasant surroundings provide the 
proper conditions and make it possible for teachers and 
children to do good work. The lack of these makes it 
impossible for them to do their best work. The managers 
of shops and factories are learning that it is a good in- 
vestment to furnish these conditions to their employees. 
It will be worth much more than it will cost to furnish 
them to teachers and children. 

The enforcement of this law will save the pupils 
much discomfort and suffering. Colds, diphtheria, and 
other contagious diseases will be much less common. 
Drowsiness, eyestrain, headaches, and nervousness will 
be relieved. Comfort, happiness and activity will displace 
discomfort, suffering and sluggishness. 

Some people seem to believe that the State should 
not enact a law to govern conditions in the schools. But 
we should remember that the school system is a State 
institution and is governed by State laws and that it is 
supported partly by the State school fund. This State 
fund has been increased from $1,000,000.00 per year to 
$4,000,000.00 per year in the last six years, and we are 
asking for a still greater increase up to the restoration 
of the two mill tax. If certain conditions and require- 
ments, are not specified by the State, some districts may 
take advantage of this increased State aid to decrease 
their local taxation and still have poor schools. If the 
State increases its support of schools, it should have in- 
creased control of the schools, or should be permitted to 
say what kind of schools it helps. 
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OUR DUTY IN THIS CAMPAIGN. 


Loyalty to friends and benefactors is a virtue and of 
course commendable. This is certainly a self-evident 
fact and a universally acknowledged moral principle. 

Now, as the lawyers frequently say, follow closely 
and answer yes or no. Ought teachers be loyal to friends 
and benefactors? Ought we assist our friends in their 
time of need, if they have assisted us in our time of need ? 
Ought teachers give their active support to members of 
49th General Assembly who are candidates for re-elec- 
tion if those members supported our measures in that 
Assembly and are now opposed by men who make an 
issue of that support and attack our friends for that 
support? 

Surely every teacher has answered ‘‘yes’’ to every 
question. Well, what have you done and what are you 
doing to help your friend and benefactor in your Sena- 
torial District, if such friend is now a candidate? Pos- 
sibly he has been an ardent supporter of our measurers, 
has been loyal to the publie schools and considerate of 
teachers’ and pupils’ welfare and now needs your sup- 
port. If you are a woman, you cannot vote for him, but 
you ean defend his record and ean earnestly solicit your 
male friends and relatives to vote for him. 

Your secretary and legislative worker has deemed it 
his duty and his privilege to answer appeals for aid from 
both Republican and Democratic candidates in this cam- 
paign who were members of the 49th General Assembly 
and proved their friendly attitude toward our measures. 
After soliciting and receiving the support of these men, 
he could not look an honest legislator in the face and 
refuse to return the favor. Here is a case in point: a 
Senator introduced, supported and voted for one of our 
most important bills, which became a law. Now his po- 
litical opponent, who was a Representative in the 49th 
General Assembly, is making that law the chief issue in 
his campaign for election as Senator and is endangering 
the election of our friend by his attacks on the law and 
the fact that he voted against it. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives he voted against nearly all our measures or did 
not vote at all, while the Senator voted for all but one of 
our measures and actively supported most of them. 
Common courtesy, loyalty, gratitude, and the good of the 
schools compel your legislative worker to do what he 
ean to re-elect the helpful Senator. 

Of course some people seem to think that teachers 
should not take any active part in politics. But some of 
these same people are taking an active part in polities 
and are trying to promote principles that are dangerous 
to our schools and harmful to teachers and children. We 
are already in polities, but not necessarily partisan poli- 
ties. We entered politics in a broad but real sense when 
we adopted certain resolutions and then went to the 
legislature to get them enacted into law. This activity 
carries with it the correlative duty of supporting our 
supporters when they are candidates for re-election, 
particularly when they are attacked for supporting our 
measures. This is not a new doctrine; it has been prac- 
ticed by many organizations for years. 

If we do not extend this needed assistance to our 
friends in the legislature, we need not expect much con- 
sideration for our measures in the future. One legislator 
who is a candidate for re-election stated this fact recently 
as follows: ‘‘If the teachers in my district turn me 
down this fall and I happen to get back to the legislature 
anyway, I shall avoid their bills as I would a pestilence.”’ 
If we refuse to play the game when it is the other fellow’s 
inning, we had just as well turn the school system over 
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to its crities and enemies and let them run it,—and you 
may rest assured that they will stand by their friends. 

This is not a partisan appeal in any sense. It is an 
appeal for support for the friends of public education 
in all parties. It is an appeal to teachers to use their 
powers of citizenship to best advantage. It is a matter 
of loyalty and public policy. 

R. C. M. 


SUPT. PEARSE ON TENURE OF POSITION. 


Superintendent Carroll G. Pearse of the Milwaukee 
publie schools has contributed an article to The American 
School in which he says: 

‘‘Three assistant superintendents were, on June 27, 
removed from their positions in the Chicago schools, 
which they had filled for several years; no claim was 
made that they were inefficient ; their dismissal was not 
recommended nor asked for by the superintendent of 
schools; the president of the board of education, a busi- 
ness man, not informed about schools, who has sat as a 
member for only a short time, demanded the discharge 
of these assistant superintendents. 

‘* Sixty-five teachers, all of them in the service of the 
Chicago schools for a number of years, were on the same 
date as above removed from their positions. It is re- 
ported without contradiction that the superintendent of 
schools did not recommend nor ask for the dismissal of 
these teachers. 

‘‘The discharge of these teachers was demanded 
(and under the whip of that demand, voted by the 
hoard) by the president of the board, a business man, not 
a school man, who had been connected with the school 
system only a short time. 

‘*Whether the dismissal of these teachers could be 
justified on any proper grounds is beside the question at 
this time. One fact is perfectly clear; and this fact 
stands out just now above all others; the manner of the 
dismissals was absolutely indefensible.’’ 


WHERE DOES THE TEACHER COME IN? 


Sonya Levian writing under the heading given 
above in the Metropolitan of August makes a strong 
plea for professional spirit, organization, and the asser- 
tion of citizenship on the part of teachers. She concludes 
her article as follows: 

‘‘In any work or business where competition is ab- 
sent the drone is very likely to be chosen and remain 
permanently in the service. 

‘We have reached the time when the entire country 
is clamoring for a more suitable educational system to 
fit the peculiar needs of this country. Heretofore we 
have mimicked the educational systems of Europe. But 
as the melting pot of all nations, our needs are new and 
must fit in with our efforts at assimilation of the various 
races. 

‘‘To keep on with the same selection of teachers 
under the same conditions is to perpetuate the reign of 
the unfit among teachers and pupils. 

‘*The great fault in the selection of teachers to-day is 
the failure to recognize the essentials of dynamic force. 
Teachers will gain little until they themselves insist upon 
suitable standards of workmanship for all who seek ad- 
mission to their branch of service. Not until they become 
a power will city officials be forced to sacrifice some non- 

_essentials necessary to routine and open schools to women 
of personality. 
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‘*Teachers must realize that they can no longer 
afford to be among the backward classes of the race. In- 
stead of blaming the system, they should be the first to 
understand that every great profession is self-made, and 
that the making of a profession takes organized effort.’’ 


PRESENT TENDENCIES IN COLLEGE ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


Stephen P. Duggan of the College of the City of 
New York, writing in School and Society of August 12 
describes college administration fifteen years ago as an 
‘‘autocracy’’ with the president as the autocrat. The 
relation of the colleges to the public, he describes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Only in a few places was there maintained the 
idea that the college or university existed directly for the 
public welfare and that it should interest itself in all 
kinds of social activities looking toward a better organ- 
ization and administration of society.’’ 

Then he produces evidence that a change is taking 
place, and says: ‘‘As the result of changed conditions, 
the pressure of public opinion, and the growth of new 
ideals, it is undoubtedly true that where changes are 
taking place, they are usually in the direction of placing 
the educational affairs of colleges more in the control of 
the faculty than of the president; the affairs of depart- 
ments more in the control of the entire staff than of the 
head; and the control of student affairs and activities 
more in the control of the students themselves than of 
the faculty committees.’’ 

After citing many examples of changes mentioned 
above, he concludes as follows: ‘‘I think enough has 
been said to permit the generalization that the present 
tendencies in college and university administration are 
toward democratization and socialization. ’’ 


EDUCATION AS LIVING. 
RANDOLPH Bourne in The New Republic. 


What is the current broadening of the publie school 
—the bringing in of gymnasiums and pools, shops and 
gardens, dramatics and organized play—but a new effort 
to realize the school as more a life and less an institution ? 
Are we not getting a little restless over the resemblance 
of our schools to penitentiaries, reformatories, orphan 
asylums, rather than to free and joyous communities? 
A school system whose object was little more than to 
abolish illiteracy and prepare the more fortunate for 
college was bound to fall an easy prey to the mechanical 
organizer. Education in this country has been one- 
sidedly professionalized. The machinery was developed 
before the moving ideals were worked out. Professional 
educators have worked too much for a logical system 
rather than an experimental adjustment to the life needs 
of individual children. We have achieved a democratic 
education in the sense that common schooling is practie- 
ally in the reach of every one. But a democratic educa- 
tion, in the sense of giving equal opportunities to each 
child of finding in the school life that life and training 
which he particularly needs, has still to be generally 
worked for. The problem of American education is now 
to transform an institution intoalife * * * * * 

Most current educational interest is another stab at 
the age-long problem of making education synonymous 
with living. We are rediscovering the fact that we learn 
only as we desire, as we seek to understand, or as we are 
busy. We are trying to make the school a place where 
children cannot do these things. We see now that 
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education has grown up in this country in a separate 
institutional compartment, jealously apart from the rest 
of community life. It has developed its own technique, 
its own professional spirit. Its outlines are cold and 
logical. It is far the best ordered of our institutions 
Its morale is the nearest thing we have to compulsory 
military service. There is something remote and anti- 
septic about even our best schools. They contrast 
strangely with the color and confusion of the rest of our 
American life. The bare class-rooms, the stiff seats, the 
austere absence of beauty, suggest a hospital where pain- 
ful if necessary intellectual operations are going on. 
Additional gymnasiums and shops and studios to such a 
school will do little to set the current of life flowing 
again. The whole school must be loosened up, the stiff 
forms made flexible, children thought of as individuals 
and not as ‘‘classes.’’ Thus new activities must be woven 
into a genuine child-ecommunity life. These things must 
be the contacts with experience that waken and focus 
children’s interests. They must be opportunities for 
spontaneous living. 

The school constantly encroaches on the home. It 
provides play and work opportunities that even well-to- 
do homes cannot provide. It must take over too the free 
and comradely atmosphere of the homes and the streets 
where children play. Let teaches face the fact that they 
cannot teach masses of children anything with the assur- 
ance that they will really assimilate it. What they can 
do is to fill the school with all kinds of typical experi- 
ences, and see that children are exposed to them. They 
ean see that children have a chance to dabble in them, 
touch tools and growing things, read books, drav’, swim, 
play and sing. Let the teacher cleverly supervise and 
co-ordinate, see that the children’s interests are drawn 
out, and that they do contribute toward their growth. In 
the last analysis, each child will have to educate himself 


up to his capacity. He can only educate himself by 
living. The school will be the place where he lives most 
worthily. 

Our best American public schools are already in 
sight of such an ideal. Americans need more than any- 
thing to learn how to live. This is the first business of 
education. 


THE ILLINOIS BLUE BOOK. 


A really remarkable volume has just been issued by 
Hon. Lewis G. Stevenson, Secretary of State, Spring- 
field. It is called The Illinois Blue Book for 1915-16. 
Its contents are such as to make it a valuable reference 
book for any public or private library. It would be par- 
ticularly helpful to high school students of civics. 

Here are a few of the things it contains: many sta- 
tistical tables; rosters of the State officers with pictures 
and biographies; a history of Illinois as a territory and 
as a State; the state constitutions ; the organization of the 
territory and the chain of its title; the Act of Congress 
enabling the creation of the State; a history of the po- 
litical parties of the country; an account of the powers 
and duties of the State officers; a history of the Illinois 
judiciary ; primary and general election returns; a com- 
plete roster of State Boards, Commissions, and Bureaus; 
a review of the public school system of the State; his- 
tories of the State educational institutions with illustra- 
tions; a brief history of newspaper development; a 
synopsis of the laws passed by the 49th General Assem- 
bly ; and many other things too numerous to mention. 

Secretary Stevenson has reason to be proud of this 
volume, and it is to be hoped that the edition is suf- 
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ficiently large to supply the schools anl libraries of all 
educational institutions. 


STATE AND DIVISION MEETINGS 


The sixty-third Annual Meeting of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Springfield on De- 
cember 27, 28, 29, 1916. The executive committee, of 
which Mr. George D. Wham of Carbondale is chairman, 
is now busily engaged in arranging the program. You 
may depend upon it that it will be a very strong and 
helpful program. 

The Northwestern Division will hold its meeting at 
Dixon on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, October 26, 
27, 28. Some of the speakers engaged are President 
Shryock of Carbondale, State Superintendent Blair, Su- 
perintendent Shoop of Chicago, Miss Annie Moore of 
New York, and Professors Allen Hoben of Chicago Uni- 
versity, Johnston of University of Illinois, and Gilbert of 
DeKalb. Interesting sectional programs are being pre- 
pared. 

The North Eastern Division will meet at Elgin on 
Friday and Saturday, November 3-4. The program for 
this division is invariably good. Some of the speakers 
engaged are Dr. John Finley, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, New York; W. L. Bryan, Indiana University ; F. G. 
Blair, Springfield ; Dr. Judd and Professor Wm. 8. Gray 
of the School of Education, Chicago University; and 
Gov. Ferris of Michigan. Some of the topics to be con- 
sidered in the sectional meetings are junior high schools, 
text book legislation, and primary reading tests. 

The East Central Division will meet at Urbana on 
Friday and Saturday, October 27-28. Among the speak- 
ers engaged are Doctor Schaeffer, Doctor Judd, Doctor 
Jessup, Doctor Lindley, Professor Packard, and Miss 
Josephine Bauer. Practically all the teachers in this 
division will attend this meeting. 

The Illinois Valley Division will hold its first annual 
meeting at Moline on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
October 12, 13, 14. The general topic for this meeting 
will be ‘‘Americanization.’’ Dr. Charles P. Emerson, 
Dean of the Medical Department of the University of In- 
diana, will speak on ‘‘Socializing the Professions for 
Education as a Civie Duty’’ and on ‘‘Education for 
Health.”’ Hamilton Holt, Editor of The Independent, 
will give two addresses, one on ‘‘International Peace’’ 
and one on ‘‘Ideals of Americanization.’’ Dr. H. H. 
Wheaton, specialist on immigrant education, of the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., will speak on 
** Americanization in the Middle West,’’ and will also 
give an exhibit of the work of the Bureau of Education in 
the Americanization of the immigrant, ete. A. W. Dunn 
specialist in civic education of the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., will speak on ‘‘The New Civies.”? 
Some of these noted speakers will assist with the sectional 
programs. 

The Eastern Division will hold its meeting at Charles- 
ton on Friday and Saturday, Oct. 13 and 14. The pro- 
gram in the main is as follows: 


Fray, Oct. 13, 9:30 A. M. 


Invocation, Rev. A. L. Caseley. 

Address, Mr. E. E. Gere, President of the Association. 

Address, ‘‘The Use and Abuse of Units and Scales in 
Measuring Educational Products.’’ Mr. J. C. Brown, 
President of State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Address, ‘‘The Trap,’? Mr. William Lowe Bryan, . 
President Indiana University. 
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Frinay, Oct. 13, 7:30 P. M. 


Address, ‘‘The Teachers of the Novelists,’’ Edwin 
Holt Hughes, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Recital, Directed by Mr. Frederick Koch of the East- 
ern State Normal School. 


Saturpay, Oct. 14, 9:00 A. M. 


Reports and Election of Officers. 

Address, ‘‘Story Telling, a Folk Art. Its place in the 
School,’’ Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thompson. 

Address, ‘‘The Greatest. Teacher.’’ Bishop Hughes. 

Fripay, Oct. 13, 1:30 P. M. Sectionat MEETINGS. 


Primary Section. 


Address, ‘‘Dramatization of Stories,’’? Mrs. Gudrun 
Thorne-Thompson. 

A Class Exercise in Dramatization, directed by Miss 
Florence Gardiner, critic teacher, Eastern State Normal 
School. 


Intermediate and Grammar Grade Section. 


Address, ‘‘Some Problems Peculiar to Intermediate 
and Grammar Grades,’’ Mr. G. P. Randle, Superirtend- 
ent of Schools. Danville, Illinois. 

Address, ‘‘ Composition in the Upper Grades,’’ Isabel 
McKinney, department of English, Illinois State Normal 
School. , 


High School Section. 


Address, ‘‘ The Small Public High School, How Made 
an Efficient Teacher-Training Practice School,’’ Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Andrews, principal of Pana Township High 
School. 

Address, ‘‘Preference of the High School Students 
for the Various Subjects of the Curriculum and the Rea- 
sons for These Preferences,’’ Mr. J. C. Brown. 


Rural School Section. 


Address, ‘‘Efficiency in Education,’’ Mr. W. S. 
Booth. 

Address, ‘‘The Many Sided Ideal of the School,’’ Mr. 
William Lowe Bryan. 


Fripay, Ocr. 13, 4:00 P. M. 


Normal athletic field. Football game, Eastern IIli- 
nois State Normal School vs. Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 

On October the 27th and 28th at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, will oceur the second annual meeting of 
the East-Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association. For the general sessions the following well 
known educators have been secured: Doctors Judd, Jes- 
sup, Coffman, Lindley, and Schaeffer and for the section 
meetings the following: Professor Franklin W. John- 
son, Miss Josephine K. Bauer, and Professor Edgar 
Packard. 

Programs containing the names of the above well 
known persons need no further comments. 

The following notice was sent out recently by Co. 
Supt. Decker of McDonough County. 

** As the Western Division of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its session at Macomb, October 19 to 21, 
is has been decided by officers of the County Teachers’ 
Association to hold no meeting in November as has been 
the custom in this county. 

In order that all teachers of the county may be bene- 
fited by the excellent program to be given at this division 
meeting ef the State Teachers’ Association, I hereby an- 
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nounce October 20, 1916, as a special institute day in 
McDonough County. 

It shall be the duty of school directors to close the 
schools for this institute and teachers will be entitled to 
pay for the day. It is desired and expected that every 
teacher of the county shall be present the full day. 

Certificates of attendance may be secured at office of 
the county superintendent of schools. No certificate will 
be given for less than a full day’s attendance.”’ 


THE ILLINOIS RURAL SCHOOL SURVEY. 
Caroline Grote, Macomb, Ill. 


That the rural school problem has not been solved is 
true beyond a doubt. Perhaps it has ndét even been cor- 
rectly stated as yet. A score of years has witnessed he- 
roic efforts to understand and state the problem and to 
work out its solution. There have been times and local- 
ities in which the ery ‘‘ Eureka’’ seemed not out of place, 
but all too soon it was discovered that the cry was pre- 
mature, that important factors had been overlooked, 
that surface features were deceptive, that deep under 
lying causes which were not clearly comprehended were 
at work, and that it takes more than paint and building 
and playgrounds, important as these are, to make a good 
school. 

Into a field into which many have entered and from 
which some have brought forth rich harvests and others 
have brought but little, I fear to enter. I can hope to 
add very little, if anything, to the field of knowledge, 
but having assisted in the work of the rural school sur- 
vey of Illinois, it is necessary to report my findings and 
some of the conclusions I have drawn therefrom. 

Too much stress has not been laid on the externals 
of the country school, for these can not be over-empha- 
sized, but not enough has been laid upon the kind of 
teaching, the teacher, the fundamental principles of 
teaching, and preparation for the work of teaching. We 
have learned to say that the rural school teacher should 
be a leader, and this is true, but she must first of all be 
a teacher. She must understand the child and the child 
mind and know how to develop these. We have come 
dangerously near to forgetting the real work of the 
school in our enthusiasm for the higher sounding phrase 
of community leadership. We have forgotten that the 
girl of from eighteen to twenty who goes into a rural 
community for the first time, who has had little or no 
experience away from home, who is probably away from 
home for the first time, to whom falls that most difficult 
of all school tasks, organizing, classifying and grading a 
country school, we have forgotten that this girl can best 
lead the community through her school. Some enthusi- 
asts would have her lead the community first and then 
teach, if time is left, but teaching, bringing to the boys 
and girls the richest, fullest measure of all that is good 
and beautiful and true and preparing them to receive 
and comprehend it, is her first duty. 

Until a year ago I had allowed myself to believe that 
great progress had been made in the rural schools of 
Illinois. The high standard established by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction for recognition as 
Standard and Superior schools and the number securing 
such recognition, as well as the fact that students com- 
ing to our Normal schools were improving in type and 
strength, had led me to believe that a half-score of years 
had worked wonders, but I was dis-illusioned by my ob- 
servations of a year ago. 

In the work of the Illinois School Survey it fell to 
my lot to make a survey of the rural schools of the Mili- 
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tary Tract. As there are eighteen counties wholly or 
partly in this territory and an aggregate of more than 
three thousand schools, it was manifestly impossible to 
visit them all. The following plan was adopted: An ef- 
fort was made to secure the codperation of the county 
superintendents of these counties. In most of them the 
county superintendent was asked to select for visitation 
his best school, his poorest school, and two of his aver- 
age schools, the basis of selection being the building and 
its equipment and the interest manifested by the com- 
munity in its school. The teacher was not to be consid- 
ered primarily but there is little doubt that in this way 
of handling the matter, the teachers visited were at least 
as good as the average of the county. 

An average of a half-day was spent in seventy-four 
schools of the Military Tract and in four schools of an 
adjoining county. (Six schools were visited in one 
county.) This made seventy-eight in all. As a rule the 
teacher did not know the visitor was coming. In a few 
counties the county superintendent accompanied the vis- 
itor. Two syllabi prepared by the Director of the Sur- 
vey and the State Normal School Presidents were fol- 
lowed in noting conditions. These appear in connection 
with this report. It is the purpose of this report to give 
the results of this investigation and the conclusions 
drawn therefrom. 

The total enrollment of these schools was 1,605, an 
average of 20 and 15/26, a very good average enrollment 
as rural schools now go. The total attendance on the 
days visited was 1,302, an average of 16 and 9/13, which 
is 81 and 13/107 percent of the enrollment. This is not a 
good per cent of attendance. It seems altogether too low. 
It is true the weather was very unfavorable on some of 
these visiting days, but it was not bad enough to keep 
the visitor at home. 

The reports show that seventy-six children of from 
six to sixteen were not enrolled in the schools. A few of 
these were attending neighboring high schools and a few 
were attending paroachial schools, but at least fifty 
could not be accounted for in either of these ways. 
Plainly the compulsory school attendance law was not 
strictly enforced. Questioning revealed the fact that di- 
rectors are unwilling to antagonize their neighbors by 
enforeing disagreeable laws. 


GENERAL APPEARANCE AND CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


Buildings generally had improved in appearance. 
For the most part they were well painted and had good 
walls, were fairly well papered, but often too dark. 
Sixty schools had slate boards, fifteen had some kind of 
plaster or composition, and three had wooden boards 
painted black, a relic of two generations ago. 

Blackboards were generally fairly clean, work was 
usually erased, the work on the board was quite neat, 
and ledges and erasers were fairly clean, but in sixteen 
schools the ledges were full of chalk dust. 

Floors were fairly well sealed and as a rule had been 
scrubbed in the fall before the opening of school. In- 
quiry revealed the fact that except in eases of rare en- 
ergy on the part of the teacher, rooms were not scrubbed 
oftener than once a year. Neither were they well swept. 
Dirt in corners and under desks, and food upon floors 
menaced the physical and spiritual health of the chil- 
dren. Sweeping was often done in the morning, making 
the dusting a worse than worthless piece of work. Many 
teachers showed little or no pride in the way they kept 
their school rooms. For the most part they did their 
own janitor work. When not, it was intrusted to one of 
the older boys who was too immature and too untrained 
to do efficient work and did not care and, in addition, 
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resented being told how to do things. The teacher who 
boarded at home, some five or six miles away, had little 
time or disposition to show him how to do his work or to 
add the finishing touches which would convert a poorly 
kept room into a place of comfort and perhaps beauty. 

In a number of the schools smoke-begrimed walls and 
ceilings, loose and discolored paper, dust-laden black- 
board ledges and erasers, all furnished happy hunting 
grounds for disease germs. 

Windows even in the best of the schools were seldom 
washed and curtains lacked brightness and freshness. 

In forty-one schools pupils’ desks were in good con- 
dition, being varnished and not badly scarred. The 
other thirty-seven were marred with pencil or knife and 
badly stained with ink. 

Teachers’ desks were orderly in sixty-seven schools, 
in eleven they were quite disorderly. " 

Water pails were in the rear of rooms or in the halls. 


CLoaK Rooms. 


Of the seventy-eight schools, twenty-five had no cloak 
rooms, twenty-six had one, and twenty-six had two, 
while one had lockers in aleoves to either side of the ves- 
tibule. This means that in twenty-five of these schools 
cloaks and wraps of all kinds and overshoes were taken 
care of in the school rdom proper. Usually they were 
piled high on one or two desks near the stove. Rub- 
bers and overshoes were tumbled around near the stove 
and added to the disorder and confusion. The steam 
arising from the wraps and poorly ventilated cloak*rooms 
still further vitiated the dust-laden atmosphere. Dinner 
pails in some of these schools adorned the windows or 
the floor and the desks near the stove. 


AGE AND CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS. 


The average age of the school buildings was thirty- 
six years. This very fact goes to show that the school 
architecture belongs to a former generation, some of it 
to the generation of our grandfathers. It must not be 
forgotten that this is the average of the best, the poor- 
est, and of two average schools of each county. The plan 
followed doubtless gave a fair average. Five of the 
buildings were more than sixty years old, fifteen were 
between fifty and sixty, and only six were built during 
the past decade, and of these only three were modern in 
construction. Fortunately the new sanitation law will 
make it necessary to improve these buildings or to re- 
place them with others furnishing better school room 
conditions. The estimated average cost of the buildings 
was $900, that is, they could be constructed for that sum 
now. They probably cost very much less thirty-six 
years ago. Sixty-six were frame, ten were brick, one 
was stone, and one was concrete. Seven had basements. 
Only one had more than one room and none had sep- 
arate recitation rooms. Sixteen had less than three hun- 
dred cubic feet of space per pupil. Eleven had porches, 
only three of which were large enough to afford protec- 
tion of any kind. Three had no fuel rooms of any kind, 
five had basement fuel rooms, ten had very poor outside 
ones, twenty-two had fair outside ones, one had one in 
the building, and thirty-seven had good outside ones. 


ScHoo, GROUNDS. 


School grounds were, generally speaking, not ade- 
quate for the enrollment. One school had twe and one- 
half acres, two had two acres, three had one and one-half 
acres, seven had an acre, four had nearly an acre, five 
had four-fifths acres, five had three-fourths acres, twen- 
ty-six had one-half acre, four had nearly one-half acre, 
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sixteen had one-fourth acre, four had nearly one-fourth, 
and one had only one-eighth acre. The sites were usu- 
ally dry and well situated, but six were low and wet, six 
were on hill slopes, and four were crossed by public 
roads. 

LIGHTING. 


Windows furnished the light. These were on oppo- 
site sides of the room ‘in forty buildings, on opposite 
sides and one end in thirty-four, and on one side and 
in the rear in four. Thirty school rooms had no south 
exposure. In nine the distance from the top of the win- 
dows to the ceiling was one foot. It varied from fifteen 
inches to five feet in the others. None had windows in 
the ceiling. The ratio of window area to floor area var- 
ied from one-twelfth to one-fifth, by far the greater 
number approaching the former instead of the latter. 
Seventy-seven rooms had shades, one had none, and all 
the shades were stationery. Forty-five rooms had from 
one to nine oil lamps, poorly cared for and giving evi- 
dence of very little use. 


HEATING. 


The heating of these rooms varied greatly. Six had 
hot air furnaces without fans, ten had jacketed stoves, 
forty-two had jacketed heaters, and, incredible as it may 
seem, twenty had the old fashioned stove in the middle 
of the room without jacket of,any description. 


VENTILATION. 


Ventilation was by doors and windows only, in the 
thirty rooms heated by stoves, in two having furnaces, 
and in two having jacketed heaters. In the other jack- 
eted heaters, air was taken from the outside and the foul 
air exit was connected with a flue. Humidity was se- 
cured by means of a humidifier which was all too fre- 
quently empty. The Smith and the Waterbury systems 
vied with each other in popularity. A few Quakers and 
Heroes were found. Where these were large enough for 
the rooms they were to heat and the teachers exercised 
ordinary care in their use, their service was quite satis- 
factory. 


OUTBUILDINGS. 


Toilets were all in outhouses. One school had only 
one outhouse, not a double one, but a single one, and one 
had a double one. This is to the everlasting disgrace of 
the districts in which they were located. All the other 
schools had two outhouses. Often these were not far 
enough apart, were too near the well or too near the 
building. Only nine pairs were screened and three pairs 
faced each other, the latter being very near each other 
at that. Lighting, ventilation, and good vaults were al- 
most unknown in these outhouse. Three were fairly 
well lighted, two were fairly well ventilated, and one 
had a good vault. Only two pairs had good walks lead- 
ing from the school building to them. In most districts 
the number of toilet seats was inadequate; in six it was 
not. The condition of the outhouses was frequently de- 
plorable. In twenty-four districts one of the outbuild- 
ings was clean or fairly so, while the other was unspeak- 
ably bad. In many of these cases the teacher had never 
inspected the one used by the boys and was very much 
surprised when her attention was called to its use and 
abuse. In nine districts both outhouses were in a filthy 
condition. In one building the walls were badly scarred. 
In twenty districts both buildings were fairly clean. In 
twenty-two both were clean. In the two districts having 
only one building each, each was clean, the teachers evi- 
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dently having made an effort to atone for the sins of the 
district in some small degree. The worst menace to the 
safety and decency of the district lay in the condition of 
these outhouses. Clearly the teachers were too young 
and inexperienced to attack this problem wisely. 


BOARDING PLACES. 


The question of suitable boarding places for teach- 
ers proved rather serious. In many cases it was not 
the teacher’s fault that she boarded at home or in a 
neighboring town. Suitable places were not easily found. 
People who have good homes and can give the teacher a 
good room and other comforts are usually unwilling to 
take her into their homes. Unfortunately there are three 
very good reasons for not doing so at times; namely, the 
housewife is overworked because she cannot get help in 
the country and so feels that she cannot add this addi- 
tional burden to her list of burdens; it puts her in the 
light of needing to perform this service and she is un- 
willing to be considered in that light ; and sometimes the 
teacher does not appreciate what is being done for her 
and is exacting and fault-finding and will not conform 
to the family hours of eating, rising and retiring. Small 
wonder that the woman who has housed one such care- 
less and ungrateful lassie is not willing to undertake the 
trying experience again. Naturally the young, inex- 
perienced town or city bred girl can not meet the situ- 
ation and she boards at home. Can she become a leader? 
It is impossible until she has a new birth, a larger vis- 
ion, and a sympathetic understanding of her people, 
which she can not and does not get under these condi- 
tions. 


CooKING MATERIALS. 


Cooking materials were not furnished and warm 
lunches were not provided in any of these schools, 
though the teacher brought her own lunch too. One 
thing was gained by the latter and that was that the 
teacher was on hand during the noon hour but this hour 
was seldom made one of real benefit to the school. 


Desks. 


Three of the schools had adjustable desks but there 
was no evidence that they had been adjusted to their oc- 
cupants. Indeed, one of the teachers was ignorant of 
the fact that those in her school were adjustable. 


LIBRARIES, Maps, GLOBES AND PICTURES. 


The following table shows equipment along these 
lines and gives some interesting facts, some of which will 
need interpretation, for things are not always what they 
seem : 
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LIBRARIES, MAPS, GLOBES AND PICTURES—Continued. LIBRARIES. MAPS, GLOBES AND PICTURES—Continued. 
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This made a total of 7,920 books, enough, if of the 
right kind, to supply all these schools well. The highest 
number per pupil in any one school was twenty, the low- 

est was one-fourth. In fifty-five schools all the books 
4 } were suited to upper grades only and in many of these 
14 : they were beyond the years represented in the school. 
$31 They could yield no return on the investment they rep- 

resented unless used by the community. In a few schools 
LIBRARIES. MAPS, GLOBES AND PICTURES—Continued. they were the cast off books of a former generation and 
ee treated of antiquated materials, the science and history 
of forty years ago, and geography of the same period. 
In twenty-three of the schools the libraries were quite 
representative and contained books generally suitable 
for all grades, the relative proportion being shown in 
the table. 

Classified, these 7,920 books consisted of 4,708 copies 
of fiction, 821 books on science, 1,023 on history and 
biography, 71 song books, 271 supplementary readers, 
and 1,025 reference books. The fiction was for the most 
part wholesome but beyond the age and experience of 
the pupils. Some objectionable fiction was found and 
the amount of fiction was out of all proportion to its 
value. The 821 copies of science books contained sam- 
ple texts, geographies and geographical readers, and 
some good science material for upper and lower grades 
both. The 1,023 histories and biographies were quite 
good, though not always suited to the schools in which 
they were found. The seventy-one music books were 
song books of inferior grade and material, with one ex- 
ception only. The 271 supplementary readers were 
suited to the first five grades. The 1,026 reference books 
included various kinds of encyclopedias, ranging from a 
one volume work to the International. Some were very 
old and almost worthless. 
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Dictionaries were not counted with reference books. 
The table shows that the number in any one school 
ranged from one to seven. Where the number exceeded 
two the additional ones were of academic or smaller 
sizes. Where there were two, one was nearly always a 
smaller size. The large ones were either International or 
Unabridged. The total number was 118. Two schools 
had none at all. 

The magazine column shows that no magazines or 
newspapers were taken in any of these schools. 

Most of the schools had one or more sets of maps, the 
total number of maps being 457. These were usually 
good and in good wall cases. Some of them were too old 
to be good. The outcome of the Eiropean War may make 
even the most recent ones obsolete, so all were advised to 
postpone buying new ones for the present. Four schools 
had no maps of any kind. 

Globes varied from the thirty-five cent size to one 
costing at least twenty dollars. Sixteen schools had none 
at all, two had two small ones each, and sixty had one 
each. 


Good pictures were rare. Framed pictures numbered 
257, an average of a little more than three for each 
school. These were almost all of inferior grade, poor 
pictures, shabby frames, dull, lifeless, and lacking in 
character. A few schools had the highly colored, cheaply 
framed chromos of a generation or more ago. Evidently 
no teacher had had the courage to take them down and 
there they were, mute reminders of the decorative in- 
stincts of primitive man, a pitiful attempt to make the 
unlovely beautiful. If some clubs want to bestow a real 
gift upon the rising generation they can do it by giving 
a good picture to schools of this kind, but let them first 
stipulate that the lifeless, characterless, gaudy and un- 
sightly ones be first removed. 


Source or WATER SUPPLY. 


Perhaps the most surprising situation revealed by 
the Survey was the fact that nine of these schools made 
no provision for supplying water to the school. In these 
nine the children or the teacher had to carry drinking 
water from a quarter to a half mile. One was supplied 
by water from a spring about an eighth of a mile away. 
In one school each child brought a bottle of water to sup- 
ply his or her own need. This primitive way of provid- 
ing drinking water has no place in the great State of 
Illinois. _Rour schools had cisterns, only one of which 
was provided with a filter. The other sixty-four schools 
had wells, either curbed or driven. Two of the cisterns 
were cleaned before the opening of school in the fall, the 
other two were not. The water of one was not usable. 


Twenty-seven of the wells had been cleaned in the fall, 
thirty-seven had not been. 


Three of the wells were not more than fifteen feet 
from an out-building, ten were about thirty feet from 
one, five were forty-five feet, ten were sixty feet, nine 
were eighty feet, and the rest were from eighty feet to 
two hundred feet from an outbuilding. 

Only two wells were near stables, one being only two 
rods distant, the other five rods. The distance of the 
wells from the school building varied from four feet to 


one hundred twenty, the average distance being thirty- 
four feet. 


DRINKING FAcILiriEs. 


All of the wells had pumps and most of the children 
had individual drinking cups, but the law was not ob- 
served in some of the schools, as there were six in which 
a common drinking cup was used. Fifteen schools kept 
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a pail of water in the room. Ten had tanks and faucets. 
In the others the children went to the pump for a drink. 


Community Use or SCHOOLS. 


Only four reported any use of the school as a social 
center and this to a very limited extent. So far as the 
visitor could ascertain the community use was only for 
such entertainments as were provided by the teacher 
and school. Some of the schools had had some sort of 
money making entertainment, but these were not com- 
munity enterprises, except that the community helped 
by attending. 


ConpDITIONS AFFECTING INSTRUCTION. 


Monitorial work was unknown except in one school. 
Pupils handled their own wraps. Teachers passed books 
and working materials. Pupils ‘‘passed the water’’ in 
two schools. 

Seventy pupils left the room during the visitor’s 
stay. This did not seem to be an evil except in two 
schools where little control existed and pupils were noisy 
in leaving and returning and wanted to attract atten- 
tion. The period of absence was not too long in any 
case observed by the visitor. 

The room dictionary was not used as much as it 
should have been. Only ninety-six pupils consulted it 
in seventy-eight schools, while the visitor was present. 
In some places it was used by the teacher. Not infre- 
quently its chief use was as a physical prop. In a few 
instances it resembled the traditional dust-covered Bible 
of some homes. 

The routine of passing classes to and from seats and 
blackboard took very little time. It was reduced to a 
system in but very few cases, but as classes were small 
little time was wasted by this lack of system, but bad 
habits were being formed. 

Pupils seldom rose to recite and rarely responded 
quickly. They did not rise uniformly on the same side 
of the seat. Their position while standing was quite apt 
to be lounging. 

Some schools kept no record of tardiness. Some 
showed very little tardiness, others showed considerable. 
The pupil’s verbal explanation was accepted as suffi- 
cient excuse. 

Absence for the preceding month varied. from none 
in two schools to 470 in one having an enrollment of 
sixty. These absences were rarely excused as school peo- 
ple understand this term. 

Four teachers’ records were very poorly kept, four 
had left their records at home, many were well kept, a 
few were excellnt. 

No teacher was initiating a new routine of any kind. 


Tue Datty PROGRAM. 


In most schools the daily program was not posted in 
a conspicuous place. It was rarely posted at all. It 
seemed, however, that a definite program, which had be- 
come familiar to all, was followed. 

The number of daily recitations varied from fourteen 
to forty. The school having fourteen had only three 
grades, the one having forty had only twenty pupils, 
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Usually those having fewer than twenty-four classes 
had only part of the grades represented, but those hav- 
ing more than twenty-eight classes 2id not have more 
than eight grades. 

The program called for a daily recitation in each 
subject but often some of the recitations were crowded 
out. 

Alternation as outlined by the Illinois State Course 
of Study was followed to a limited extent, apparently 
only in the seventh and eighth grades. In five schools 
the number of classes was reduced by alternating sub- 
jects, such as physiology and language in two schools, 
civies and geography in one, and reading and grammar 
in two. 

Usually programs were so arranged that pupils did 
not have two recitations consecutively, except in case of 
drawing and penmanship, thus giving a study period 
immediately preceding a recitation period. The study 
periods were not carefully supervised. 


INTERMISSIONS. 


Recesses were uniformly fifteen minutes long. Noon 
hours varied from thirty minutes to an hour. The rea- 
sons assigned for the short noons were that in some cases 
the parents preferred having the children come home 
half an hour earlier and in other cases the time table 
of the local interurbans made it necessary for the teach- 
er to leave earlier than four. 


OPENING EXERCISES. 


In thirteen schools the opening exercises consisted of 
reading and telling stories and giving memory gems; in 
thirteen of singing; in twenty-eight of reading and sing 
ing; in one of nature study and agriculture; in four 
there was no pretense of any sort to opening exercises ; 
and in nineteen the exercises were devotional, consist- 
ing of th Lord’s Prayer, Scripture Lesson, and sacred 
songs. 


THE State Course oF Stupy. 


One county used a county course, another combined 
the State course with a county course, in all the other 
counties the teachers professed to follow the State course 
in part, at least. There was little evidence that they 
were working it very hard, but this was not surprising 
when their text-books gave them little help and their 
libraries less. 

In about twelve schools an effort was made to make 
the work practical. In another dozen an effort was made 
to base problems and language work on community ac- 
tivities and environment. In the rest the work was 
largely formal. 


ScHOooL GOVERNMENT. 


As a rule the school room order was good. In a very 
few schools the order was very bad. Punishment was 
‘are. The usual mode of control was through the per- 
sonal influence of the teacher. Some used absolute au- 
thority. None used pupil government. The chief of- 
fenses against good order were whispering and moving 
about. In thirty-four schools there were no serious 
sourees of disturbance and there were no occasions for 
teachers to correct pupils.. In thirty schools there was 
consid2rcble moving about which disturbed not a little. 
In about half of these these the teacher seemed not to 
notice the difficulty. In the other half lapses were treat- 
ed individually. In all but five cases the disturbance 
seemed to be due to carelessness or accicent rather than 
to willfulness, but in these five they seemed clearly at- 
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tributable to malicious intent. In six schools whispering 
was the chief evil. In four cases teachers were bliss- 
fully unconscious of it; in two there was some effort to 
correct it. It was not accidental but the malicious fea- 
ture was not so much in evidence as in the cases of mov- 
ing about. 

In one school the chief source of disturbance was the 
unrestrained blurting out of questions which the teacher 
did not know how to handle. In another it was incessant 
talking, not whispering, the teacher seeming entirely un- 
conscious of the situation. Her ability to ignore the sit- 
uation was sublime. If she knew that her school was 
not what it ought to be she did not betray it by tone or 
look. 

There was some troublesome laziness and quite a lit- 
tle listlessness. Punishments were undesirable only in 
one school. There were a few cases of sharp rebuke, a 
few of isolation, and a few of expressing disapproval in 
such a way as to make the pupils ashamed of themselves. 


CERTIFICATES OF AWARD. 


Certificates of award for perfect attendance were 
used in many of the schools. The general opinion of the 
teachers was that these certificates stimulated attend- 
anee and punctuality. A few schools used honor rolls 
for good attendance and good conduct. Others used gilt 
stars for good work. No rewards and privileges were 
used that led to unwholesome competition. They were 
all of such a character that all who made an honest effort 
could receive a reward. 


THE TEACHER. 


The list of adjectives, forty-two in number, applied 
to teachers by the questionnaire, was too comprehensive 
for the visitor to use with any degree of skill. An effort 
was made to use them wisely and the following table is 
the result : 








16 teachers were lax s opposed strict. 
3 ai suppressing . pid ” stimulating. 
weak : a4 ’ firm. 
harsh ” 7 * sympathetic. 
antagonistic ’ winning cordial 
co-operation. 
* even-tempered. 
reasonable. 
" tolerant. 
undignified ’ dignified. 
nagging ’ encouraging. 
rude - a * courteous. 
blundering oe : ” tactful. 
teacher was diffident % .: ’ enthusiastic. 
teachers were slow to react quick to react. 
™ "dependent ” resourceful. 
disorderly ’ systematic. 
weak #6 a " wigorous. 
nervous ‘ - ” poised. 
slovenly 2 pd * neat. 
embarrassed . m " being at ease. 


” 


irritable 
unreasonable 
intolerant 


” 





Many did not possess these attributes or their oppo- 
sites in a positive way. Many virtues were purely nega- 
tive or passive. The marked characteristics have been 
indicated. 


THE PUPILS. 


On the part of pupils, the following characteristics 
were observed : 








In 7 schools pupils were disobedient as opposed to obedient. 
” 9 ” ” noisy be Fe > quiet 

indolent 
slovenly 


” , 


* industrious 
careful 
respectful 
well-bred 

* happy 
loyal 
courteous to 

each other 

In 11 schools pupils were non-cooperative as opposed to cooperative. 


” 43 ’ 
” 47 o» 
= - disrespectful’’ . 
”* 2 os ill-bred * : 
sed 1 school unhappy ote — 
*' 3 schools disloyal , 
7 se discourteous’’ P 


’ 
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The opposite virtues were not strongly in evidence 
in the other schools but in the main the attitude was 
good. 

In six schools eighteen pupils were engaged in other 
activities than their regular lessons. These did not seem 
to disturb the others. 


TONE OF THE SCHOOLROOM. 


The general tone was unpleasant in four of the 
schools, indifferent in eighteen, and pleasant in fifty-six. 

In six schools there was an apparent lack of sym- 
pathy between teacher and pupils. In many this rela- 
tion was purely passive. One teacher was too formal, 
two admittedly hated their work, and three others were 
not in sympathy with their work. 


(To be continued.) 


A COMMITTEEMAN’S REPORT ON STATE 
UNIFORMITY OF TEXT BOOKS 


By R. G. Jones. 


Last spring a committee appointed by the State Asso- 
ciation met in Springfield to consider the school text 
book situation. This committee is acting in response to a 
state of unrest which has grown from agitation partly 
due to a lack of information and a consequent lack of 
understanding. In explanation of the last statement, it 
is fairly safe to say that if parents of school children 
throughout this state were aware that the office of the 
Commissioner of Education at Washington, D. C., 
vouches for the fact (in one of the department’s bulle- 
tins) that the cost per child per year for school books is 
but 80 cents, the agitator would have a small audience 
and the legislator would not feel the serious responsibil- 
ity to his district to reduce the fancied excessive cost. 

However, we are confronted with the results of this 
lack of information and it remains for those concerned 
to get this information into the homes or provide some 
recommendation to allay this spirit of unrest. 

People are not concerned about having uniform food, 
clothing, or shelter save within quite flexible limitations. 
Why there should be a rigidly uniform education de- 
sired, is somewhat puzzling. Anyway, we definitely 
know that uniform text books cannot insure uniform edu- 
cation without a uniform ancestry, uniform environment 
and many other uniformities. How seriously ridiculous 
it all is. But on the other hand, what a splendid slogan 
it is to the emancipator of the people to rise in defense 
of a helpless people burdened with an 80-cent school book 
expense each year for the education of each child. 

Nevertheless, the ery has gone out, the legislature has 
given out the word that some action will be taken and it 
is our duty and privilege as school people to express an 
opinion upon what plan shall be adopted. 

Of the various means proposed, it has been assigned 
the writer to review the possibilities in the plan for State 
uniformity. 

We immediately challenge the proposed plan of State 
Uniformity to disclose what advantages the plan will 
offer, how it would be organized, and how it would oper- 
ate in fact. 

The Commissioner of Education has issued a bulletin 
1915, No. 36, entitled Free Text Books and State uni- 
formity, which is a very adequate digest of the facts in- 
volved in the extent and plan of organization, but has not 
dealt in detail with the operation. This bulletin offers 
a very complete bibliography on the subject which no 
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doubt will make clear the experience of those who have 
observed the plan in operation. 

It seems that ‘‘regulations for uniform text books for 
publie schools’’ are in force in twenty-four states: Ala- 
bama, Arizona, California, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Virginia and West Virginia. In these 
states a state board selects the basic text books for the 
public schools. In eleven of these states this board is 
the State Board of Education; in three, the State Board 
of Education or a part of the State Board together with 
additional appointed members act; in one, the State 
Board of Control of institutions of higher learning act; 
and in the nine others, special text book boards select the 
books. 

In some instances a sub-committee composed of school 
people is appointed to examine text books proposed and 
report to the higher board, but the sub-committee has no 
vote. In some cases the names of members of the sub- 
committee are not made public. The sub-committee ex- 
amines the books and reports upon merit alone. The 
price element is considered by the original board. This 
sub-committee might mean, in actual power and influ- 
ence, much or little. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF THE BOARD. 


The appointment of a State Board for the selection of 
text books would be of vital concern. Where such a large 
order is to be placed it would require a substantial group 
of men to select books on merit alone. 

It is equally important that this board should be con- 
stituted of men familiar with elementary school condi- 
tions (it is assumed this board would not select secondary 
school texts) and conversant with standards for the selec- 
tion of text books. In this respect it gives due cause for 
pause, when we recall some opportunities Illinois has 
neglected in the selection of her governors. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE STaTES Now UNDER STATE 
Unirormity Laws 


We should not necessarily be influenced by the num- 
ber of states. Approximately one half of the states hav- 
ing state uniformity do not hold public schools in the 
same esteem that Illinois does. In other states we have 
reason to doubt the success of the experiment. Some 
states have abandoned the plan and there seems to be 
few if any states proclaiming the unqualified success of 
the plan and commending it to others. 

Very much would depend upon the board to select 
the books. 


Wuat ADVANTAGES WouLp AccrRUE FROM THE PLAN, 


It is urged, that a distinct advantage would come to 
transient people who will change from one school to an- 
other ; that the books can be sold at a cheaper price ; that 
the books which are desirable for one community are 
desirable for another ; that frequent changes will be elim- 
inated to the benefit of the individual buying books; that 
rural and many other communities will enjoy the benefit 
of expert judgment in the selection of books. 

Statistics show that the cost to transients for new 
books is not as serious a matter as it is sometimes repre- 
sented to be. This phase could be obviated easily under 
a free text book provision. Cheaper text books—yes, 
some states are securing cheaper text books. We are in- 
formed that many of the books so provided are cheaper 
in quality as well as in price. I believe publishers and 
users will confirm this statement. 
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No doubt economy is the crux of the whole discussion. 
Is there a very wide margin in price between good and 
poor text books ? 

Do we wish cheap text books? No one does. Every- 
one desires the best books offered. State or County uni- 
formity do not seem necessary to secure the best books, 
quality and content considered, at a price for which the 
books are sold elsewhere. Illinois could buy the books 
sold in Indiana at the same price. Book companies will 
make signed contracts for any book they publish in any 
state at the same price. 

There is much difference of opinion on the question 
whether books suitable for one community are equally 
suitable for all communities. Personally I do not believe 
in this doctrine. It is not wholly a matter of communi- 
ties. The interest and choice of the teacher has much to 
do with the success of a text book. It is suggested that 
all communities will enjoy the benefit of expert judg- 
ment in the selection of books by either a County or 
State Board. Experience surely leads us to doubt 
whether State or County uniformity will insure us the 
boon of expert judgment. Indiana and Michigan being 
progressive and sister states will serve well for compari- 
son and we have reason to doubt the advisability of pos- 
sibly duplicating their experiences. Reports from many 
and reliable sources confirm this belief. 

It would require some investigation to determine 
whether changes have been more frequent where books 
are changed at the will of the local boards or by State 
boards. I believe it is quite safe to state the average 
length of life of a text book in Rockford or Kewanee is 
as long as that of the average text book in the State of 
Indiana. , 

This review of the State uniformity situation repre- 
sents opinions formed after hasty reading. A thorough 
digest of the matter would require extensive reading, and 
communication with those who have had practical ex- 
perience with the plan in operation. 

The brief space offered here for this discussion is 
not sufficient for a resume of the situation. The bulletin 
issued by the Commissioner of Education is a pamphlet 
of sixty-seven pages, and this covers but one phase of 
the case. Mr. A. Jones of Marion, Indiana, has published 
a pamphlet of twenty-eight pages criticising the plan in 
its operation. This pamphlet includes twenty-five letters 
from substantial educators and administrators whose 
opinions we respect. These letters are all antagonistic 
to State uniformity. 

It seems that whatever criticism applies to the State 
uniformity plan will apply generally to County uniform- 
ity. Were a choice to lie between County and State uni- 
formity it seems State uniformity would be preferable. 
It was the opinion of the committee that free text books 
with a satisfactory local option clause, would provide the 
best solution to the problem. 

It has been felt that people interested in parochial 
schools would oppose a free text book bill. There is 
really no sufficient reason why this situation should not 
be discussed openly. The added cost to this class of tax 
payers would be small. It is clearly a question of what is 
best for the greater number of children concerned. 

It is quite safe to predict that free text books is by 
a wide margin the cheapest plan if economy is desired 
and furthermore politics and other misfortunes would 
not play a prominent part in that plan in operation. 

In conclusion, uniformity does not seem to offer ade- 
quate relief. Experience so far as we have read, does 
not testify that uniformity will afford even the relief 
promised in the theory of the plan. 
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JAMES P. KELLEY: Workmanship in Words. Bos- 
ton. Little, Brown and Company. Cloth. pp. 333. 
Price, $1.00 net. 

Much of the excellence of my future writings will be 
due to the influence of J. P. Kelley. It is hard for an 
old dog to learn new methods quickly, however ; so don’t 
be too captious when you read this review. I have just 
finished reading J. P. Kelley’s Workmanship in Words. 
In a chastened spirit,—no, I will not lose my nerve be- 
cause of Kelley. With zeal I take up the pleasant task 
of telling you about Kelley’s remarkable book. 

Armed with a literary scalpel that is glittering and 
sharp, Kelley deftly cuts diseased tissue from the other- 
wise sound brain children of our best writers. He ex- 
hibits the horrible examples for our inspection ; he shows 
us the consequences of mere occasional lapses in vigi- 
lance. We easily infer what disaster would result from 
a misspent literary life. Since the majority of the fore- 
most authors nod at times and allow ridiculous blunders 
to appear in their books, the student cannot take too 
many pains in the effort to furnish grammatical pro- 
priety, clearness, force and ease in even the simplest sen- 
tence. The brilliant Kelley will not mind my summing 
up his book thus: Whatever is worth doing, in writing as 
in everything else, is worth doing well. 

Perhaps I have a perverted sense of humor. At any 
rate the examples quoted by Kelley from our best writ- 
ers.—and from others,—form a collection of unconscious 
and unintended humor which, in my opinion, is the best 
published so far. Smiles, snickers and hearty laughter 
followed in succession as I read the different exhibits in 
several of the chapters. Perhaps a fanatical devotee of 
the Muse would put me in a class with the sort of person 
who laughs to see a horseman fall. (After all, the com- 
parison would be just; Pegasus was a horse and some of 
his riders have taken hard tumbles.) I did show some 
of Kelley’s choicest clippings to Athos who teaches 
English literature, to Porthos who teaches physics and 
chemistry and to Aramis who teaches German. The 
Three Musketeers laughed and I retained some confidence 
in my judgment of humor until it occurred to me that 
young men, untouched by tragedy, very often treat seri- 
ous things with levity. Kelley says that slovenliness and 
inaccuracy are not in themselves humorous. 

That is true, of course. Even I, hardened as I am to 
literary crimes, dulled as my senses are to a proper re- 
gard for correct form, even I can understand the value 
of Kelley’s methods. Kelley is direct. He does not waste 
time in uttering platitudes about the necessity of vigi- 
lance if one is to write correctly. He gives actual quota- 
tions from standard authors. Kelley’s book might well 
be given the recommendation accorded Dr. Hosmer’s 
book in the quotation Kelley makes from a well-known re- 
viewer: ‘‘Unlike Lord Rossmore’s book there is not a 
questionable anecdote in Dr. Hosmer’s pages, and yet it 
is a very entertaining record.’’ Don’t let me catch you 
laughing. 

**Tf chewed habitually, the teeth become red.’’ ‘‘It 
is said that President Faure opposed this action, and 
reports are current that if carried out he will resign.’’ 
One can imagine the effect that these concrete, or solid 
ivory, examples of sentence construction would have on 
the plastic minds of students. Such examples are of 
more benefit than hours of generalized instruction in 
writing. 
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The industry with which Kelley has ferreted the 
backslidings of our best writers will amaze you. Lowell, 
Newman, Muir, Ruskin, Roosevelt, Wilson, Crawford, 
Anthony Hope, Aldrich, Sir Gilbert Parker, F. Hopkin- 
son Smith, Dana, Chesterton, Masefield, Pater,—there’s a 
list for you and its only a partial list at that. Kelley 
drags the skeletons from the closets of these illustrious 
writers. He does so with no thought of morbid gloating 
over the frailties of the great, however ; he intends merely 
that the skeletons should rattle their warnings to youth- 
ful students of English. 

There is but one danger ; the students themselves may 
become rattled at such a collection of enormities. The 
danger is small in this country because venturesome 
Young America is not deterred from action just because 
others have made a slip here and there. Perhaps Kelley’s 
collection is the only weapon which will shock many of 
our students from habits of careless writing. 


MILES GLORIOSUS. 


ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM AND CHARLES T. 
McFARLANE. Essentials of Geography. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago. American Book Company. A 
two book series with many maps and illustrations. 
First Book. Cloth, 8 inches by 10 inches. Pp. 266. 
Price, 72c. Second Book. Cloth 8 inches by 10 inches. 
Pp. 426. Price $1.24. 

When the political map of much of the world is being 
crumpled up and apparently obliterated by a cataclysm 
of war they are bold authors who in pursuit of a steadfast 
purpose bring out a new series of geographies. Brigham 
and McFarlane show even greater assurance than this 
for, regardless of present as well as of past strife among 
the nations, they assert that geography ‘‘can be so stud- 
ied as to give the pupil inspiring ideas of the unity of 
the world and its people.’’ 

Such assurance can rest upon nothing less than a 
faith in natural law and in the final power of a knowl- 
edge of nature’s laws. It is this which enables man so 
to harmonize the influences interacting between the earth 


with its products and man and his industries as to bring © 


about that unity the idea of which gives inspiration to 
the students of geography. That there is law in nature 
presages ‘‘that far off divine event toward which the 
whole creation moves.’’ 

Brigham and McFarlane have organized an elemen- 
tary text which will develop an interest on the part of 
children in the facts and principles essential to our 
knowledge of the earth. They have been careful to keep 
always within the understanding of the pupils. But 
these are only the beginnings of a good text. A truly 
educative process uses knowledge and interest and under- 
standing to develop manhood and womanhood, and to 
transform individuals into fellowtownsmen and citizens 
and responsible members of humanity. 

The authors of The Essentials of Geography are to 
be particularly commended upon the selection and the 
arrangement of subject matter for this deeper educative 
effect of the.study. The children will gain from the 
study of these texts constantly new appreciations of what 
is being done about them and of what they may do. The 
ways of living and of working differ in form in the dif- 
ferent regions of the earth but they agree in principle 
among all men. The evidence of this, brought out by the 
authors even in the first chapters, awakens a deeper and 
broader interest in the study. 

Similarly a human interest in the geographic condi- 
tions as laid down by nature is aroused when the causes 


of differences in ways of living are found in the varia- 
tions due to location on the earth as a whole, to the 
earth’s motions and to other physical facts. As soon as 
this connection between place and life is taken up the 
map becomes of interest and is the most effective way of 
presenting many of the facts. Maps are provided in 
abundance throughout the series and become the lan- 
guage by means of which many different kinds of rela- 
tions are presented. 

It has been an axiom that ‘‘trade follows the flag.’’ 
This, however, must be considered as a political axiom 
and not a scientific postulate for the conception of the 
unity of the world and its people. If they accepted this 
axiom Brigham and McFarlane would not have brought 
out their new geographies when the flags of a dozen of 
the nations were displayed upon battle fields rather than 
in commerce. 

Nevertheless the union of a body of people acting to- 
gether as a nation has been a most powerful agency in 
modifying natural geographic features and relations for 
definite purposes. On the other hand social character- 
istics—the attitudes, prejudices, appreciations, and gen- 
ius which distinguish the people of acommon inheritance 
—are constantly disturbing the unity of life where politi- 
cal organization seeks to expand a national control over 
more than one race. These geographies, published at this 
time, however, are one evidence that the people are com- 
ing to realize the possibility of working together in a 
union of common interests and of a common purpose to 
develop all the resources of the earth for true living. 
Nations we will have and distinct race characteristics will 
be maintained in nationalities but a complete education 
should aid in bringing about that ‘‘unity of the world 
and its people’’ which Brigham and McFarlane find to 
be such an inspiring idea. 

Geo. A. Brown. 


WILLIAM H. MACE: Washington: A Virginia Cava- 
lier. Illustrated with 5 half-tones from photographs 
and 60 pictures by Homer W. Colby. Chicago, New 
York, London. Rand MeNally & Company. Cloth. 
Pp. 180. Pricc, 35 cents. 


_ When I was in the service enlisted men divided their 
officers into two classes,—those who became gentlemen by 
act of Congress and those who had not needed congres- 
sional recognition in the matter of becoming gentlemen. 
Whether the possession of a commission makes an officer 
a gentlemen ez officio need not be discussed here. 

The vast majority of our schoolboys who go into 
civilian life instead of into the military and naval serv- 
ices can expect no official assistance from Congress in 
attaining the rank of gentleman. Admitting the claims 
of those who favor vocational education and who call 
loudly for instruction in practical things, let us therefore 
say that schoolboys should study how to become gentle- 
men without relying on the sheltering aegis of an officer’s 
commission. 


This important practical study may be carried on 
in two ways,—by the direct and by the indirect method. 
Perhaps Kipling’s poem /f is one of the best examples of 
the direct method. As many of you know I strongly 
favor Mr. J. C. Sindelar’s indirect method. I believe 
that boys learn character building much more readily 
by the indirect method if it is well presented. 

Mace’s Washington: A Virginia Cavalier is a fine ex- 
ample of the indirect method. As perhaps you are aware, 
George Washington became a gentleman before this 
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country had a Congress, before this country was even a 
country. The important question is how he did it and 


Professor Mace shows how clearly, though in an admir- | 


ably delicate, indirect manner. 

Even the boy of whom Jane Jones in the poem tried 

to make something,—you remember him, 

‘*Jane Jones said ’twas so. 

Maybe ’tis. I dunno,—’’ 

even that boy, who ‘didn’t have no blacksmithin’ shop’ 
or any of the other appurtenances of fame, would under- 
stand Mace’s way of showing that opportunities came to 
George Washington because Washington had always 
done his previous work well. 

But Professor Mace has not merely written a moral 
tale. He has given a boy’s life of Washington. It seems 
to me, however, that the most important by-product of 
this story is the number of practical suggestions which 
our boys may gain for the guidance of their own lives. 

MILEs GLORIOSUS. 


EDWARD KILBOURN ROBINSON, Editor: Irving’s 
The Alhambra. Boston and Chicago. Ginn and Com- 
pany. Illustrated by Norman Irving Black. Cloth, 
Pp. 370. Price, 50 cents. 

Up to vhe time Mr. E. K. Robinson sent me his edition 
of Irving’s Alhambra I had never read that famous book. 
Naturally I had often heard of it,—who could take an 
American common school course without having heard 
of it? At any time, from the eighth grade on, I could 
have told you glibly that Irving wrote the Alhambra but 
nevertheless until a month ago it was merely a title to 
me. Consequently the book is a new discovery as far as 
I am concerned. 

I wish now that I had read the Alhambra before I 
read Don Quixote, Le Sage’s Gil Blas or the adventures 
of the Cid. Much as I enjoyed those books, an American 
who has never been in Spain needs the aid of Irving’s 
seeing eye in order to understand the Spain of early 
days. When one starts to describe Irving’s power in the 
art of narration, however, one is always in danger of en- 
gaging in the occupation, prevalent among some re- 
viewers and critics,—the occupation known as ‘‘paint- 
ing the lily.’’ I shall rather describe Irving by compari- 
son. 

One afternoon some years ago I sat on the parapet of 
the Acropolis of Athens swinging my legs over the preci- 
pice and conversing in worse French than the ‘‘ French 
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of Stratford atte Bowe’’ with a young Greek named 
Demetrios who was a clerk in an Athenian wholesale gro- 
cery house. But did I ever give to the world a descrip- 
tion of the temple, of Mars Hill or of the two theatres at 
the base of the Acropolis, a description filled with elusive 
glimpses of Pericles and Phidias, Venetians and Turkish 
janissaries, of hardy, hospitable, modern Greeks and 
hurrying droves of Cook’s tourists? No. 

On another afternoon I wandered alone through the 
ruins of Old Panama City. But did I.ever leave to pos- 
terity a vivid mental picture of the proud and wealthy 
inhabitants of the treasure city of New Spain? Did I 
reconstruct for anyone but myself the wild scenes of 
horror and destruction that befell when Morgan’s buceca- 
neers sacked the place? No. 

One of my friends who is a General Scientist by pro- 
fession, but who amuses himself in his lighter moments by 
being an amateur cynic, would probably say that it was 
just as well for everyone that I did not attempt anything 
of the sort. One feels that one must agree with him. 
What I wish to show is the fact that many people who 
visit the monuments of the past feel part at least of the 
charm and thrill and delight which Irving felt during 
the time he spent sojourning in the Alhambra. The 
point at which you and I and all of us fall down is in 
our inability to pass our appreciation on to others. Most 
of us, if given the opporturrity enjoyed by Irving, would 
find our descriptive powers exhausted when we said, ‘‘It 
certainly was great and I enjoyed myself immensely.’’ 

Irving gradually enmeshes his readers in the enchant- 
ed atmosphere of Moorish tradition; he creates in us a 
thirst for tales of the time of Boabdil and the other 
descendants of Taric. At exactly the right moment he 
pours out for us the legends handed down by Jesuits and 
peasants. Scheherezade herself never told more enter- 
taining tales or succeeded better in giving us glimpses of 
the delicate arabesques of Moslem imagination. Such a 
book as the Alhambra which helps us to understand the 
point of view of a foreign people does more to break 
down race prejudice than many other agencies. For this 
reason, aside from its own value as a piece of literature, 
Irving’s Alhambra is a book to be read by our school 
children. 

Mr. E. K. Robinson has evidently made his edition a 
labor of love and has done his utmost to give the notes 
and outward appearance an attractiveness in keeping 
with the text. He was fortunate in securing the assist- 
ance of Mr. Norman Irving Black whose many delightful 
illustrations are a feature of this edition. 

MILEs GLORIOSUS. 
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PENELOPE’S WEAVING 


* he laid upon the loom a web, 
Delicate, wide, and vast ia length, so went she on. 


Weaving that ample web, and every night un- 
ravelled it by torchlight.” 

















EGREGIOUS ERROR 


Although, as the college boys used to 
sing, ‘‘There’s no one just like Penelope,’’ 
the lady mixed her threads sadly last month 
when she wove the record of changes at 
Streator. In the words of an old reporter, 
Penelope made an ‘‘egregious error.’’ 

Superintendent H .B. Fisher wrote with 
justifiable spirit informing Penelope through 
Mr. R. C. Moore that Mr. Waldrip is prin- 
cipal of the township high school at Strea- 
tor and does not hold the position in which 
Penelope tried to place him. We take this 
opportunity to say that Superintendent H. 
B. Fisher continues to be the efficient head 
of the Streator school system. 

Another deviation from fact in the Sep- 
tember item on Streator was our crediting 
Principal Waldrip with receiving but $1,700 
when as a matter of fact he is receiving 
eight hundred dollars more than that per 
annum. Such figures as that mean nothing 
to Penelope of course but she can under- 
stand that the difference between $1,700 
and $2,500 might be considerable to any- 
one who had the choice between those pro- 
digious sums. 





‘* AMERICANIZATION’’ AT MOLINE 
OCT. 12 TO i4—FIRST ANNUAL 
SESSION OF THE ILLINOIS 
VALLEY DIVISION OF 
THE I.8.T.A. 


Superintendent Lewis A. Mahoney and 
the teachers of Moline are making every pos- 
sible preparation to entertain those who at- 
tend the first annual session of the Illinois 
Valley Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, October 12 to 14. This 
division is made up of teachers of the coun- 
ties of Grundy, La Salle, Putnam, Marshall, 
Bureau, Henry, Rock Island, Mercer, Stark 
and the south halves of Lee and Whiteside 
counties. 

The general topic is ‘‘ Americanization’’ 
and speakers of national prominence will ap- 
pear on the general programs, among them 
being: 

Dr. Charles P. Emerson, of Indianapolis; 
Hamilton Holt, Editor of The Independent, 
New York; Dr. H. H. Wheaton, Depart- 
ment of Education, Washington, D. C.; 8S. 
J. Vaughn, President Western Drawing and 
Manual Training Teachers’ Association; 
Ralph Weger, Professor Natural Sciences, 
Northern State Normal School, DeKalb, 
Ill.; Caroline Grote, Western State Normal 
School, Macomb, Ill. 





SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB, PEORIA, 
OCT. 13 AND 14 

Under the presiding genius of A. P. 
Johnson, superintendent of the public schools 
of Urbana, the Schoolmasters’ Club will 
hold its next semi-annual meeting on Octo- 
ber 13th and 14th. The place this time is 
to be the Jefferson Hotel of Peoria. 

A strong program is assured, the back- 
bone of this meeting being especially stiff- 
ened by the presence of Professor Daniel 
Starch of the University of Wisconsin who 
will speak on ‘‘ Educational Measurements.’ 
The other Friday evening address will be 
given by President John W. Cook of De- 
Kalb. 

On Saturday morning Principal W. R. 
Hatfield of Chicago will speak on ‘‘ Needed 


School Legislation.’’ The discussion of this 
subject, as it relates to textbooks, will be led 
by Superintendent R. G. Jones of Rockford; 
by Superintendent Hugh 8S. Magill of 
Springfield will lead the discussion of need- 
ed school legislation as far as it bears on 
administration. 





HARNESSING ENERGY 
They are called ‘‘ground periods’’ 
instead of recesses in the E. A. Gastman 
School of Decatur. It is more than a 
change of name; a recess is an intermission 
or suspension of business; the ground peri- 
od is a change of business from the 
school room to the playground. Miss 
Bernice Starr will have charge of the ground 
periods at E. A. Eastman School. The pro 
gram is to keep on playing hard and play- 
ing to win and, at the same time, to get 
the moral and ethical training that comes 
from organized play. The pupils will in- 
dulge in ae following during their ground 
periods: basketball for the boys in season, 
volley ball for the girls in season, baseball, 

track athletics and other games in season. 


now 





JOLIET’S HIGH SCHOOL 
FIELD 


Fred H. Young who, as a member of Illi 
nois Wesleyan’s crack basketball team, who 
for four years on of the best athletes in the 
minor college conference of this state has 
started a campaign for a municipal athletic 
field. In the Sep. 25 issue of the Bloom- 
ington Bulletin, Mr. Young shows the need 
of a model athletic park and then continues 
in part as follows: 

‘*Upon our visit to Joliet Saturday to 
officiate a football game, we had this fact 
brought most forcibly home that we got one 
good peek at the beautiful Joliet arena. 

Joliet, a city of practically the same size 
as Bloomington, is ten full years ahead of 
us when it comes to athletic fields and equip- 
ment for young tmen and boys of her city. 
The Joliet high school athletic field is as 
near a model of perfection as we have wit- 
nessed in a long time. The field proper is 
as level as the finest golf links in this coun- 
try. The grass is taken care of the entire 
year around and the field is encircled by a 
set of the latest approved bleachers. Presi- 
dent Stillman of the Joliet board of educa- 
tion is a great booster for athletics and 
was the first man on the field Saturday. 
Through his efforts, Marty Shelton, Cor- 
nell’s all-American end, was engaged as di 
rector of athletics this year. Shelton is 
drawing a salary close to twenty-five hun 
dred dollars, just about a cold thousand dol- 
lars more than any one of our coaches in 
this city is paid. 

Athletics pay for itself at the gate and 
Mr. Stillman figures he will be dollars ahead 
for his town as a result of his liberality. 
The best officials are always engaged and 
athletics are on a higher standard in that 
city than ever before. Fourteen hundred 
paid to witness the opening game Saturday. 

The same plan might go well in Bloom- 
ington. Why not give it a trial?’’ 

It need only be added that Bloomington 
is not the only Illinois town of which such 
a question may be asked,—not by any 
means. 


ATHLETIC 


RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL and 
MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 
‘*Story-approach”’ method, with em- 
phasis on phrasing. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 32 cents. Just pub- 
lished. 


THE EASIEST PRIMER 


and the largest, is WIDE AWAYE JUNIOR 
the new book in the series of Wide 
Awake Readers. Carefully graded. 
All pictures in color. Vocabulary of 
200 words. Total material,8 000 words. 
Price, 30 cents. Just published. 
THE 


SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXT BOOK 


By MRS. MARY J. LINCOLN. Price, 0 
ceats. Course of Study free 

A new book. The simplest modern 
text in domestic science. A modern 
course for grammar schools or the 
smaller high schools, planned for two 
years with two lessons aweek. The 
Appendix contains thirty-two lessons 
in sewing. The entire book is planned 
for the modern practice of ‘‘school 
credit for home work,’’ in cases where 
schools have no domestic science 
equipment. 


PLAY AWHILE: 4 Bramstic Read 
grade. By M A. Doneny. Price, 50 
cents. Just published. 


CHANDRA IN INDIA 


The latest bookin the popular series, 
“Little People Everywhere.’’ Geog- 
raphy readers with human interest. 
Fourteen volumes in the series. Each 
volume. 45 cents. Just published. 


FOOD SI DY: A HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOK 


IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

By MasBEt T. WELLMAN, Professor of 
Home Economics in Indiana Uni- 
versity. %1.00. Zo be published in 
November. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS: 


(Published in September) 


How to Learn Easily. Dearborn. 
$1.00. 
a In Words. Kelley. 


UIE BROWN & COMPANY 


34 to Stree, BOSTON 
623 so Wabash i. CHICAGO 

















ARE YOU TEAGHING AGRIGULTURE 
IN YOUR SGHOOL? 


Enclose 10c postage stamps for samples of books 
helpful in teaching agriculture. 
Educational Department 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPA Y 
of New Jersey. Harvester Bidg., Chicago 





A BURNING QUESTION 
In a zoology test given to a sophomore 
high school class, the instructor said, ‘‘ Dis- 
cuss spontaneous generation.’’ One girl 
wrote, ‘‘Several hundred ycars ago people 
thought that life was eaused by spontaneaus 
combustion. ’’ 
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ROCHELLE: 

This year Superintendent Wimmer has in- 
augurated a system of educational guidance 
in his high school courses. There is no doubt 
that there exists a large field for this kind 
of work. The principal thing sought in the 
course will be intelligent guidance of the 
preparation needed by young people for the 
kind of work in which they can do best. 
Superintendent Wimmer intends that his 
educational guidance of pupils toward such 
vocational training as fits every individual 
ease will include a study of the best means 
for securing this training. During the sum- 
mer Mr. Wimmer took a course in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on this line of work. 





TEACHERS—GET BIG PAY—GOVERN- 
MENT POSITIONS 


All teachers both men and women should 
try the Government examinations soon to be 
held throughout the entire country. The posi- 
tions to be filled pay from $600 to $1500; 
have short hours and annual vacations, and 
are life positions. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. 235, Rochester, 
N. Y., for large descriptive book, showing 
the positions obtainable, and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 





THE PATHESCOPE AT THE ILLINOIS 
STATE FAIR 


One of the attractions at the state fair 
educational exhibit was the Pathéscope mo- 
tion picture machine. In this exhibit we 
saw a machine with the film running open 
to view and with an electric bulb light in- 
stead of a carbon are. The machine stood 
in the midst of the audience without any 
fire protective booth because it is perfectly 
safe. 

A careful examination of the machine 
showed that it is so simple of operation that 
any one can learn to use it in a few minutes. 
The parts are so well designed that after 
long wear it gives a perfect picture upon the 
screen. With the perfectly non-inflammable 
film used any one of the pictures at any 
place on the film can be held upon the screen 
just as stereopticon picture and studied as 
long as desired before running on with the 
film. 

This firm of makers is one of the large 
producers of educational films as well as 
of popular pictures. They announce a film 
library, of some 2,500 subjects for school 
exhibits and an economical film exchange 
service. To establish a satisfactory exchange 
a number of users should be arranged on a 
convenient circuit. To help secure a satis- 
factory service the publishers of this maga- 
zine are willing to give personal attention 
to the needs and to the means of meeting 
them which may develop. 





? 
TEACHING RECORD 


Miss Della Caldwell, a recent applicant 
for teacher’s pension, has broken all records 
for continuous teaching in one district. Her 
records show that she began teaching in the 
Monmouth schools in 1868 and has taught 
continuously since that time, a total of 47 
years. Each year of service was nine 
months. This record is all the more remark- 
able in that Miss Caldwell has taught the 
second grade only during all these years. 


MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION 


The motion picture is the greatest me- 
chanical invention for the promotion of 
human knowledge since the discovery of the 
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printing press but—whereas the first print- 
ing press was used to put into the hands of 
the people the Bible and other most valued 
books, the moving picture was used to pre- 
sent fake juggling, comic extravaganzas, 
and a type of picture stories comparable to 
the dime novel and penny awful of cheap 
printing. 

in its most popular use the motion pic- 
ture gives a beautiful and often thrilling 
show which leaves the onlookers without a 
means or language for re-expressing for 
themselves the scenes witnessed. The pic- 
ture can promote human knowledge only as 
its meaning is connected with the observer’s 
thought or activities and fixed as an addi- 
tion to his knowledge in a useable form. 


For the motion picture to promote knowl]- 
edge it must become a means of extending 
or of clarifying and intensifying informa- 
tion. So long as it remains as merely a 
show or a moment’s entertainment, it can 
not be classed with the printing press. 

That it may promote knowledge the mo- 
tion picture must be brought into the class 
room, the lecture hall, and the home circle. 
A library of picture films worthy of study 
and having power to clarify and intensify 
thought must be available. 

This most important use of the motior 
picture can be reached but slowly. Suppose 
that the printing press itself had to be 
brought into the school and the home in 
order to use the printed page, and then 
think how slowly the use of printing for in- 
dividual study would develop. That is what 
must happen in the case of moving pictures. 

Nor is this all. Not only must the mo- 
tion picture machine be at hand in the 
schools and homes but many people must be 
interested in studying the same pictures dur- 
ing the same season. The motion picture 
film is too expensive for the individual to 
own all that he will wish to study. For 
that reason an exchange service from a cen- 
tral film library must be maintained. 


A co-operative relationship between a 
large body of users and the makers of mo- 
tion pictures seems to be essential, at least 
in organizing the first libraries of films and 
the wide educative use of motion pictures. 

The publishers of this magazine are anx- 
ious to see such co-operative relations de- 
veloped because it seems so essential to any 
large and really successful educational use 
of motion pictures. We have had many re- 
plies to our request in the September num- 
ber that those interested write to us. 


In ANSWER 


The most of these replies are from sup- 
erintendents in cities where several motion 
picture theaters are in operation. They seek 
information with regard to co-operative ar- 
rangements with these local theaters. 

The discussion above indicates that very 
little really educative use can be made of 
pictures shown as an entertainment and 
without opportunity for study and discus- 
sion and the exchange of experience and of 
impressions. 

In several cities the superintendent or a 
principal not only arranges with the thea- 
ter for a particular film on travel scenes in 
a definite country, or on a dramatized piece 
of literature, or on a science or social cus- 
tom subject but also takes up a study in the 
school classes of the subject matter both 
before the picture is shown and after the 
pupils have seen it. This seems to be about 
all that can be done in connection with the 
theater. It can not equal a study of the 
theme with the pictures on the screen in the 
class room. 

Two or three of our correspondents are 
exereised over the lack of adequate censor- 
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ship of the publicly shown pictures. Un- 
doubtedly the smaller towns suffer because 
to show a cheap and low phase of life is 
thought to be necessary in a small place to 
draw in the loafers and thus get a large 
enough audience to pay. Undoubtedly the 
town or village authorities can require a 
better class of pictures but unless the better 
public will patronize these latter shows the 
theater will have to close. 

Before a real educational use of motion 
pictures can be established several thousand 
schools, homes, and institutions will need to 
unite to establish it. Let us hear from all 
who think such co-operation as we have sug- 
gested is of interest. 





TALKING MACHINES ‘‘BEFO’ DE 
WAH”’ 


Perhaps the title of this item is mislead- 
ing; we do not refer to any of the ladies or 
gentlemen who lived prior to the American 
Civil War, but rather to instruments used 
in Germany in the year 1913 A. D. Last 
month we received a copy of the Year Book 
of the Royal Prussian Department of Edu- 
cation for 1913 (Jahrbuch der Kgl. Preuss. 
Auskunftstelle fuer Schulwesen). Interest- 
ing as the book is in itself, its receipt re- 
minds one of the vicissitudes of travel to 
which parcel post packages are exposed in 
coming from Germany to this country. Dr. 
Kullnick forwarded the Year Book on the 
21st of July, 1914, and it came to this of- 
fice in September, 1916, indicating a burst 
of speed comparable to the dizzying swift- 
ness of Aesop’s tortoise. 

To show the extent to which Prussian 
educators had made use of talking machines 
we quote the following: ‘‘The most recent 
publication in this field is Dr. Driesen’s 
work, ‘‘The Talking Machine in the Service 
of the School,’’ a book designed on the 
most general lines. We have here a sort of 
an encyclopedia of the entire field of the 
talking machine. Kindergarten songs, fairy 
tales, voices of animals, the sounds of the 
various musical instruments, German, 
French and English sound exercises, poems 
and lectures were retained on records, in 
order to instruct the attentively listening 
child of the kindergarten and grade school, 
and in order to promote in the higher insti- 
tutions more thorough investigation of the 
psychology of sounds, musical and other- 


wise.’’ 





CHAUNCEY F. NEWKIRK 


Chauncey F. Newkirk was one of the fine 
types of educational workers. After service 
for a number of years as superintendent of 
schools in various towns of Michigan, he en- 
tered the business field and became head of 
the educational department of Rand McNal- 
ly and Company of Chicago. His devotion 
to high ideals has established that depart- 
ment upon the basis of genuine service to 
the best interests of school education. <A 
perfect gentleman, with the finest sense of 
loyal fellowship he endeared himself to all 
with whom he had any dealings. His death 
is not only a personal loss to those who knew 
him but also to the educational world, for 
his kindliness and integrity reached through 
those associated with him to the entire pub- 
lishing fraternity. He died September 18. 





PONTIAC HIGH SCHOOL BUYS 
MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 


Last month the board of education of the 
Pontiac Township high school took steps 
toward the immediate installation of a mov- 
ing picture machine for high school use. 
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SUPERINTENDENT STEINER 
RECEIVES HOPE CHEST 


The teachers of Adams County surprised 
Superintendent John H. Steiner at the close 
of the institute recently held in Quincy. In 
behalf of the teachers O. D. Frank pre- 
sented a chest of silverware to Superinten- 
dent Steiner in honor of Mr. Steiner’s ap- 
proaching marriage to Miss Anna Brosi of 
Coatsburg. In addition to the silverware 
Superintendent Steiner was given a rolling 
pin, it being explained that such equip- 
ment was furnished in accordance with the 
recent agitation for preparedness and 
‘*safety first.’’ 


Advertisements | 





A NEW SERIES OF MONOGRAPHS 
PROJECTED 


The publishers of School and Home 
Education have projected a series of Edu- 
cational Monographs. 

This series will include: 

(a) Contributions to the field represented 
by School and Home Education that are too 
extensive appear as articles in the columns 
of the journal; and reprints of serial articles 
that have appeared originally in the columns 
of the journal. 

(b) Studies of a technical and somewhat 
specialized character that are distinctive con- 
tributions to the science of education or to 
its basic sciences, psychology and sociology. 

(c) Translations of significant contribu- 
tions to the fields named above. 

Manuscripts of 15,000 to 50,000 words 
will be carefully considered by the editors 
for publication as Education Monographs. 

Correspondence relative to such manu- 
scripts should be addressed to G. M. Whip- 
ple or W. C. Bagley, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


FOR SALE 


1000 copies of a bill for 
an Act to establish a 
modern public school sys- 
tem in the State of Illi- 
nois. 





Said bill provides for a state 
board of trustees, for civil ser- 
vice, for teachers’ pension, for a 
minimum salary for teachers, for 
free school books, for consolida- 
tion of rural schools, and free 
transportation of pupils, for a 
uniform rate of taxation thro- 
out the State, for medical in- 
spection of pupils, for military 
training, etc. 


Price, 25 cents a copy, post- 
paid. 


F. A. TUTTLE 


PLAINFIELD, ILL. 
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GOVERNMENT POSITIONS FOR 
TEACHERS 

All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations soon to be held through- 
out the entire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1200 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. P226, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 





MRS. PARKER CONTINUES PUBLICA- 
TION OF SCHOOL NEWS 


By the will of C. M. Parker, all his estate, 
both real estate and personal property, is 
given to his wife, Lydia Leonora Parker, 
with the request that the business known 
generally as the Parker Publications, includ- 
ing The School News, be carried on by her 
and their son, Roy Parker. 

Practically all plans for the coming school 
year were made by Mr. Parker. The various 
departments of The School News had been 
planned by him, thus insuring that The 
News will have about the same helps each 
month as published in the September num- 
ber and that it will be as good or better 
than in the past. 

The examination questions have been pre- 
pared by Charles McIntosh, County Super- 
intendent of Piatt County, Lllinois. The 
copy is in this office and the questions for 
the entire eight months are in type, thus in- 
suring promptness in filling orders. 

The new management asks for a continu- 
ance of the patronage shown Mr. C. M. Par- 
ker during the thirty years that he has been 
in the publishing business and will endeavor 
to merit such patronage. 





CARLINVILLE: 

William Harris of Altamont has been 
elected superintendent of the schools of Car- 
linville. For the past eight years Mr. Har- 
ris has held the superintendency of Alta- 
mont. He is a graduate of the Eastern 
Illinois State Normal School and of the 
University of Dlinois. 

Two new members of the high school fac- 
ulty at Carlinville are Misses Reba Sacre 
and Helen Homer. Both are graduates of 
Blackburn. 


OTTAWA: 

Two additional teachers are now members 
of the faculty of the high school at Ottawa. 
There are: Carl Whitney of Ironwood, 
Mich., who was elected teacher of mathe- 
matics and coach of athletic teams, and 
Paul Beard, who will be both a teacher of 
science and a physical director. 


HAVANA: 

Miss Clara Hoyt succeeds Mrs. 8S. A. 
Pierce as high school principal at Havana 
this year. Miss Florence B. North of El 
Paso, a graduate of Millikin University, has 
charge of the domestic science department. 


GALESBURG, ILL.: 

W. L. Steele has begun his thirty-second 
year as superintendent of schools. Speaking 
for the Galesburg board of education, Mrs. 
G. W. Thompson, said: ‘‘Galesburg owes 
Mr. Steele more than it can ever pay. No 
money can ever pay for his long service. 
Members of the board are better acquainted 
perhaps than other people with his long 
hours of work and the details which he goes 
over each day. We members of the board 
are glad that we are able to realize the 
amount of his labor. We hope that we can 
stretch the years he will be with us to the 
utmost.’’ 
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New Appleton Books 


The following Appleton publications 
are of timely interest to teachers who 
ate looking for the latest books for 
professional study, for study classes, 
of for teachers’ training classes. 


NEW BOOKS 
The Mind and its Education. 


(Revised and Enlarged.) 
By George Herbert Betts, $7.25 met. 


A Student’s Text Book in the 
History of Education. 
By Stephen Pierce Duggan. $7.25 net. 


The Teaching of Arithmetic. 


By Paul Klapper. $7.45 net. 


STANDARD BOOKS 


Principles of Educational 


Practice. 
By Paul Klapper. $7.75 net. 


Teaching Ghildren to Read. 


By Paul Klapper. $7.25 net. 


The Teaching of English. 


By Paul Klapper. $7.25 net. 


Education For Social Effi- 
ciency. 
By Irving King. $7.50 net. 


Psychology and the Teacher. 


By Hugo Miinsterberg. $7.50 net. 


Any of these books will be sent 
prepaid upon receipt of price. 


D. Appleton & Company 


35 West 32d Street, New York 


2456 Prairie, Chicago 











Only 12c. 


(including Postage and Packing) 
FOR THIS 


Filet 
Crochet Book 


— OoNn— 


Yokes and Towels. 


I have just published this book of new 
creations — over one hundred of the new- 
est, most beautiful and practical designs 
for working Cross Stitch or Filet Crochet. 

My Book Contains Complete Instruc- 

tions With Handsome Illustrations. 
Send me 1i2c. in postage stamps or 10c. in silver 
and one 2c. stamp and I will send a copy 


Pearl LeMende, 707 Publicity Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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BELLEVILLE: 

John ‘‘Dutch’’ Karch, a this year’s grad- 
uate of Illinois College, is now athletic di- 
rector and instructor in mathematics in the 
Belleville township high school. Miss Pearl 
Johnson, who taught in the Arenzville high 
school last year, has charge of the Latin 
classes in the Belleville high school this 
year. 


SULLIVAN: 


Superintendent T. H. Finley resigned last 
spring as superintendent of the Petersburg 
schools in order to take a position with the 
Sullivan schools this fall. 


FARMER CITY: 


George Anspaugh, for five years instruc- 
tor in mathematics and assistant principal 
of the Streator high school, is now principal 
of the Farmer City township high school. 
Mr. Anspaugh received his master’s degree 
at Columbia University last summer. 


KANKAKEE: 


Robert W. McBride of Altigo, Minn., has 
been engaged to succeed Herbert Williams 
in the mathematics department of the Kan- 
kakee high school. The Watseka school 
board had endeavored to secure Mr. Me- 
Bride’s services for this year but the Kan- 
kakee offer was better. 


DIxon: 


W. R. Snyder resigned last summer after 
being superintendent of the south side 
schools of Dixon for sixteen years. C. I. 
Bixler of Wauplo, Iowa, is the new super- 
intendent. 


WATSEKA: 


L. W. Haviland notified ‘the Watseka 
board of education last May that he would 
not be an applicant for the superintendency 
this year. The board finally elected R. L. 
Lorton of Springfield, O., to the position. 


SuPERIOR, WIs.: 


J. G. Moore has gone to Superior, Wis- 
consin, this year as superintendent of 
schools at a handsome increase in salary 
over the position he held last year at Paris, 
Tilinois. 


OTTAWA: 


The new $225,000 high school building at 
Ottawa is expected to be ready for occu- 
pancy about October 15th. 

The township board of education at Ot- 
tawa recently passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the Principal is hereby 
given authority to take such action as he 
deems advisable for the introduction of 
military training in the High School. This 
work will be entirely elective and will be 
— upon as part of the physical culture 
work. 


NEw MILFrorp: 


Reed Williams, for the past two years 
principal of the New Milford consolidated 
school, died last spring at his home in Brod- 
head, Wis. Mr. Williams was a tireless 
worker and was always willing to lend as- 
sistance to any project for the betterment 
of the country schools. He had been presi- 
dent of the Winnebago County School 
League, an organization composed of coun- 
try school teachers. 


AURORA: 


M. A. Shale, last year’s athletic coach of 
the East High School at Aurora is located 
this year in Watertown, 8. D. Coach Shale 
has always been very successful in develop- 
ing football teams. He will be succeeded at 
Aurora East High by Telfor Mead who was 
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coach at Decatur High School for the past 
three years. 


THOMASBORO: : 

L. B. White of Urbana has succeeded R. 
O. Bateman as principal of the Thomasboro 
public school. 


New HOLLAND: 

A. R. Smith is principal of the New Hol- 
land school, succeeding Miss Hayes, who 
has successfully held the position during the 
past two years. 


BLOOMINGTON : 

An additional instructor in physics and 
in physical geography will be employed in 
the new high school building at Blooming- 
ton this year. He is Ralph Britton, said to 
be one of the brightest men of last year’s 
class at Wabash College. 


FREEPORT: 

A. E. Rutenbeck, who made an excellent 
instructor in public speaking in the Free- 
port high school last year, is now teaching 
in the Washington High School in Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Another hard working instructor to leave 
Freeport is A. D. Phillips, who had charge 
of the agricultural course. Mr. Phillips did 
much to foster a love for gardening and 
practical agriculture with the school chil- 
dren of Freeport and he has set a high 
standard for his successor. This year Mr. 
Phillips expects to take up additional study 
at the University of Wisconsin in prepara- 
tion for his master’s and doctor’s degrees. 

The new athletic coach at Freeport is M. 
G. Drumm of the University of Missouri. 
Mr. Drumm made his ‘‘M’’ in three differ- 
ent sports, excelling particularly in the hur- 
dle numbers of track work. 

F. L. Rouch of the Commercial depart- 
ment of Freeport high school has ‘‘ gone 
into trade,’’ taking charge of the sales de- 
partment of a large commercial house in 
Chicago. 

PaRIs: 

Frank Hussey succeeds J. G. Moore as 
superintendent of schools at Paris, Super- 
intendent Moore having gone to Superior, 
Wis. Last year Superintendent Hussey 
taught commercial courses in the public 
schools of St. Louis. 


GIFFORD: 

John J. Miner is now superintendent of 
the Gifford schools. Last year he held a 
position in the Oakwood township high 
school. 


WARRENSBURG: 


Joe Ives has become principal of the 
schools at Warrensburg. Mr. Ives was in 
charge of the schools at Hallville during the 
past year. 


BEMENT: 


Harry B. Munch, who taught in the Be- 
ment high school last year, is beginning the 
present term as principal of the new town- 
ship high school erected at Bement last sum- 
mer. 


ROCHELLE: 

New teachers in Rochelle this year 
are: A. J. Little, principal of the high 
school; Miss Grace Hotchkiss, teacher of 
history in the high school; and Orville A. 
Oakes of Peoria, who has been employed to 
teach manual training succeeding Arthur 
Annis, who has resigned to take a similar 
position in Rockford. 


BARRINGTON : 

One of the members of the faculty of the 
Barrington high school, Leo Zelenda Leran- 
do, is not only master of seven languages 
but has long professional experience as a 
harpist. Mr. Lerando is a Bohemian. 
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WESTFIELD : 
Clyde Bates is the present principal of the 
high school at Westfield. 


GENEVA: 

The principal of the Geneva high school 
this year is Miss Lucy E. Church, who was 
a language teacher in the same school last 
year. 


ELGIN: 

Claud H. Watts of Saunemin, who has 
been an instructor in the high school at San- 
dusky, O., is now teaching similar courses 
in the Elgin high school. He will also act 
as assistant coach in base ball, basket ball 
and track. 


MONTICELLO: 


H. D. Ellis was unanimously elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Monticello for 
the current year. Superintendent Ellis was 
principal of the high school at Watseka for 
several years and was offered re-appointment 
at a salary higher than is paid for a like 
position in that part of the state. The offer 
was not great enough, however, to offset the 
advantages held out by Monticello. 


FARMINGTON: 

J. P. Johnson of Albia, Indiana, was 
elected to the superintendency of the Farm- 
ington schools for this year. 

PLAINFIELD: 

The vacancy in the teaching force of the 
grade school at Plainfield was filled last 
summer by the election of Miss Ruth R. 
Heck of Pittsfield. Miss Heck is a grad- 
uate of the Pittsfield high school and of the 
Western State Normal School at Macomb. 
She has had two years’ experience as & 
teacher. 


YORKVILLE: 

Mr. Yankie, a graduate of Northwestern, 
takes the place of Miss Elizabeth Hatch as 
principal of the high school at Yorkville. 
Miss Hatch has a position in the schools of 
Chicago. Miss Elizabeth Dorrow has re- 
signed to take a place near her home at Mt. 
Olive and in her stead Miss Josephine Hat- 
ton is in charge of the language courses at 
the high school. 


ROANOKE: 

Lawrence Kessler of Eureka, who taught 
at Cuba, is now a science teacher in the 
Roanoke high school. 

LOWDEN, Ia,: 

Willard Purdy, of Elgin, began the pres- 
ent term as superintendent of schools at 
Lowden, Iowa. Superintendent Purdy is 
but 22 years of age. He was a brilliant 
student at Coe College, Cedar Rapids. 


MARSHALL: 


W. E. Harnish has returned to Marshall 
after two years’ teaching in the Streator 
high school, where he had charge of the 
courses in physics, chemistry and agricul- 
ture. Mr. Harnish came from Marshall to 
the Streator school two years ago. This 
year Mr. Harnish will be principal of the 
Marshall high school. 

STREATOR: 

George Mueller, last year an instructor in 
German and French in the Streator high 
school, is filling a similar position in a Chi- 
eago high school this year. 





EDUCATIONIST GOES INTO TRADE 


Robert Waldron, one of the veteran teach- 
ers of DeWitt County, resigned his position 
as teacher of the Elm Grove school and has 
purchased a general store and farm imple- 
ment business at Burtonville. 





THE 


PRACTICAL USE OF TEACHERS’ 
MAGAZINES 

Principal C. R. Stone of Munhall, Penn- 
sylvania, issued a bulletin to his teachers 
pointing out interesting and helpful features 
that appeared in current issues of some 
magazines. Principal Stone’s method may 
give many other school superintendents and 
principals a hint on one excellent way to 
interest teachers in the possibilities of in- 
spiration and practical help to be obtained 
from high grade professional magazines. We 
take pleasure in publishing Mr. Stone’s 
September bulletin, as follows: 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 

The Journal of Education published by 
Mr. A. E. Winship of Boston is one of the 
periodicals received at the office. The Sep- 
tember 7th number has an excellent article 
on Irwin Shepard, who for a long time was 
the secretary of the National Education As- 
sociation. By the way, are you an associate 
member of this organization? For two dol- 
lars you are entitled to membership and the 
complete reports of the conventions—both 
the summer and the winter meetings. These 
reports are now going to be issued monthly. 

What do you think of the sentiment of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger on Holi- 
days? Foot of page 213. 

Do you know what the state of Washing- 
ton is doing for its rural teachers? What 
is a teacherage? . Page 215. 

Are we bothered with caterpillars here as 
Philadelphia was? If so could we help pre- 
serve the trees in some way? Page 216. 

You ought to become familiar with an- 
other of the Jeading educational papers— 
School and Home Education. Professor Bag- 
ley is Editor in Chief. Professor Charles 
McMurray is on the Board of Contributing 
Editors. Borrow the September number from 
the office and see if you do not think it a 
good magazine. Bagley criticizes Dewey on 
page 5. Brown tells of the dangers of a 
Junior High School on pages 6-8. Do you 
agree with him? Science teachers will note 
with interest the report of the Department 
of Science Education of the N. E. A. on 
page 13. Mr. Henry compares the books of 
Yocum and Dewey on pages 14-17. What is 
the ideal high school teacher? See page 17. 
Would you like to have William McAn- 
drew’s ‘‘The Public and Its School as one 
of our reading circle books for the year? 
See book review on page 19. The remain- 
ing pages are full of very interesting educa- 
tional news. 
September, 1916. 


Advertisements | 


C. R. STONE. 





CHANCE FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 

The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion has been called upon to certify eligi- 
bles for a large number of new clerical po- 
sitions in the War, Navy and otner Depart- 
ments. Owing to the unusual demand for 
male stenographers and typewriters to fill 


ILLINOIS TEACHER 





Bradley's New Economo Crayons 


These popular crayons are made in two kinds—Wax and 
Hydro Pressed. They are put up in beautiful enameled tin 
boxes with hinged lids. 
When empty these boxes may be refilled at very little expense 


No. 10 Wax, eight colors in box 


. | am Welk, AMT COLSTS, POF WFOSS.....00.cccecces 
Prices: No. 15 Hydro Pressed, eight colors in box 
In bulk, any colors, per gross 


oraersto LHOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 
Dealers in School, Kindergarten and General Construction Materials 
207 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 











Third and Fourth Grades. 


ORTHOGRAPHIES for Finer sio eroie 


Two well bound books containing spelling and orthography as outlined in the Revised Illinoi® 
State Course of Study, All synonyms, homonyms, etc., carefully defined, and the exercises planned 
to save teachers and pupils timeand labor. These books -hould be in the hands of your pupils; order 
today and save time searching for material. 

Fifth and Sixth Grade book, 35c, prepaid; Third and Fourth Grade Book, 35c, prepaid. 

Do not send stamps. 


Address orders to 





H. D. LUKENBILL, Box 244, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 








HOME GEOGRAPHY 


A First Year Text Book in Geography. By Douglas C. Ridgiey and Lura M. Eyestone. Price 


40 cents, postpaid. 
THE WORLD AS A WHOLE 


A Reference Note Book for 5th Year Geography. By Douglas C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb. 


Price 30 cents, postpaid. 
NORTH AMERICA 


A Reference Note Book for the Study of North America. By Douglas C. Ridgley and Mary E 
Robb. Price 30 cents, postpaid. 


IMPORTANT TOPICS IN GEOGRAPHY 


General Circulation of the Atmosphere ..... 15c Vegetation Zones of the Earth .. .... ........ 15¢ 
Rainfall of the Earth 5 Trip Around the World on the 40th Paraliel....10c 
The above four pamphlets, postpaid, 50 cents 
We have the best list of school outline maps published in the United States. 
inches, on wood drawing paper. Send for new list and prices. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


Desk size, 8 x 10% 





Normal, Ullinois 











HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS WANTED 


For emergency vacancies in 16 Western States. Write for Free Booklet. 
The Largest and Most Widely Patronized Agency Fee ee ee 
in the West. 


ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 
WILLIAM RUFFER, Pd. M., A. M., Manager. 














Over 43,000 Positions Filled 
33d Year. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


When seeking a teaching position, or teacher, 
come to headquarters—the LARGEST 
and BEST FQUIPPED Teacher's 
Agency in the United States. Circular and 
membership form sent on application. 


these places, the commission held a speci- 
ally announced examination on September 
12 and another on September 26. Another 
examination for male stenographer§ and 
typewriters will be held on November 10. 
As there are nearly 200 appointments to be 
made from these examinations, the prospect 
of appointment of young men who attain 
eligible averages is good. 

Information in regard to the examina- 
tions may be secured by addressing the 
Commission at Washington or its district 
secretaries at Boston, Mass., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Atlanta, Ga., Cincinnati, Ohio, Chicago, 
Ill., St. Paul, Minn., Seattle, Wash., San 
Francisco, Cal., New York, N. Y., New Or- 
leans, La., St. Louis, Mo. 


28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD : CHICAGO 








OTHER OFFICES 
Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles 














THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Thirty-second Year. Flash light of our equipment and our booklet ‘““Teaching as a 


Business’’ sent free. ‘The booklet gives much information about your business and 


some about ours. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 








The New Geographies 


Brigham & McFarlane’s 


Essentials of Geography 


By ALBERT PERRY BRINGHAM, A. M., Professor of Geology, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y., and Coaries T. McFariang, Ph. D., Professor of Geography, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. 


First Book 72 Cents 


Second Book $1.24 


Some of the features that make these new books superior are: 


Their division of the States into the natural groups adopted by the United States Census Bureau: 
The fullness and vividness with which they treat industrial and commercial life: 


Their superb new maps; 


Their uncommon illustrations, which have almost stereoscopic reality; 
Their convenient size—a happy medium, neither so large as to be unwieldy, nor so small as to 


compel the crowding of the maps: 
Their style, which is direct and appealing, simple without being condescending, informative with- 
out being pedantic, graphic without being exaggerated. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta 


Descriptive circular sent on request 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Diploma 
Makers 





FOR FIFTY YEARS 


It costs you no more to 
have us make your Diplomas 
than it does to have them 
made in the “careless’’ way. 


q We, perhaps, make more Diplomas 
than all other houses combined. 
Instead of trying to see how easily 
we can get them through our plant, 
we strive to see how we// we can 
execute each order. 

Write tod. If id let. 

} es Re be phy nh = hy I 

possible, for helpful criticiem. 
The demand for high grade printing 
from towns which are too small to sup- 
port a large plant has led us to establish 
an efficient mail order department. We 
will be pleased to work with you in pro- 
ducing your Year Books, Commence- 
ment Programs, Annuals, Reports and 
Programs, where seat work is desired 


PANTAGRAPH 


PRINTING & STATIONERY CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Diploma Makers for Fifty Years 














SANITARY SHADES 


Our roller shades are of the best 
cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 








come in soft, attractive colors that rest 


the eye. 


They Can Be Easily 
LAUNDERED 








The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 
race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong and 
durable. There is a big difference between our shades and the 
other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 











